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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. \ 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The supersession of Sir Redvers Buller is an act 


almost without precedent. He refused the suggestion 
that he should retire and has been deprived of the 
command given him in 1898 on a definite ‘charge un- 
connected with war. The War Office and the nation 
at large would have been wrong to put up with a 
general who could surrender himself, as did General 
Buller before the Volunteers, to such public petulance. 
The reappointment of Sir Redvers Buller on his return, 
however foolish it may have been, was evidence that the 
Government acquitted him of an unsoldierlike action in 


South Africa; but no misfortune nor any telegram in | 


South Africa came at all into the same category as that 
unhappy speech, spoken by a man whom in the past we 
had admired for reticence. If the army had suffered 
such talking, it would have been on the way to sur- 
render its claims both to discipline and dignity. The 
Government has been accused of surrendering to press 
opinion. That is not the case; but the immediate 
publication to the world of every public speech, and 
too many private speeches, does make the duty of 
choosing words and of using as few as possible more 
incumbent on every public man. The dismissal is a 
pitiful ending to a brave man’s military career and 
Sir Redvers Buller’s wide and well-merited popularity 
will ensure him much sympathy; but in public affairs 
it isa crime, not a virtue, to have regard to the qualities 
which make a good fellow. 


We complained last week of the mistake made by the 


Government and the public in neglecting General | 


French, and it is a sign of reformation in the Govern- 
ment that the ground of complaint has been removed. 
General French has shown through the war proof of 
great strategic skill, though he had not previously the 
best of records in manceuvres and paper strategy. His 
unbroken success and great endurance have been alike 
remarkable, and the excellence of his appointment to 
the command of the First Army Corps depends on the 
observance of the same truth that was honoured in the 
breach in the last three appointments. General French 


will of necessity be the man whom we shall expect to be | 


second in command in the next war, and the whole 
point of the reformed army scheme lies in the scope it 
will provide for the generals to prepare themselves for 
actual exigencies. No one, not even Lord Roberts or 


Lord Kitchener, has had a more exhaustive experience 
than General French of the difficulties of South African 
fighting. His experience will be invaluable in home 
training, and fortunately he belongs to an arm of the 
service which has been too much neglected. Modern 


_ weapons have not so developed as to prevent a cavalry 


_ officer of to-day emulating a Tilly. 


The paucity of news from South Africa may ‘be due 
either to martial law and the stricter censorship or to 
_ the absence of events. No ornamental comments nor 
| ingenious surmisings have been telegraphed over, which 
_on behalf of the public patience is well. General 
_ Botha, as we anticipated, slipped through the imaginary 
' cordon and is now as far north as Ermelo, driven, it is 
_ hoped, by the columns rather than pursuing a voluntary 
_ plan; but he has too often resembled the British fox 
which, however often it is headed, usually makes the in- 
tended point in theend. Major Gough’s guns have been 
retaken. Very probably they were abandoned as use- 
less; but those who are fond of twitting our forces 
with want of mobility should notice that the Boers 
have again and again maintained rapidity of movement 
only at the sacrifice of artillery, abandoned, destroyed 
or buried, and in the last resort at the dispersal of the 
troops. It is neither mathematically nor practically 
possible for a company in being to win a race against 
many hundred scattered and expedited units. There 
can be little doubt that Lord Kitchener’s blockhouse 
system is the right one, though he confesses by its 
adoption that the war is for police rather than soldiers, 
for time rather than strategy. If General French is 
going to wait for the end of the war, General Hildyard, 
his substitute in England; will have a long experience 
with the First Army Corps. 


Lord Salisbury has returned and for some reason a 
great deal of interest has been displayed in this piece of 
news. It was also announced that a Cabinet Council 
_ would be immediately held, but this vigorous decision 
has been since revoked. Everyone will be glad that 
Lord Salisbury has enjoyed his holiday and come back 
in better health ; but theré is no sort of reason why his 
return or the Cabinet Council of which so much was 
expected should exert the slightest influence in any 
| direction. The public has a fussy desire to see some- 
_ body doing something, it does not quite know what, as 
if the running about of politicians in the neighbourhood 
of Parliament Street were likely to have an overwhelm- 
ing effect on Botha in the north of the Transvaal. As 
| far as the war is concerned, in spite of such young and 
| amateurcriticsas Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Kitchener 
is the only authority, and so long as his demands are 

complied with strictly and generously there is no cause 
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of complaint against the Government. Its members 
are as useful on the golf links as in Downing Street. 
Nevertheless for the sake of the public who like such 
things an occasional Cabinet Council may make a 
useful impression on the electors and on the idlers of the 
market place. 


If Russia had wished to arouse suspicion of herself she 
could not have accomptished her end more neatly than 
by sending General Kuropatkin, the minister of war, 
to Merv. His visit followed immediately on the death 


of the Amir, and by way of emphasising the object of | 


the visit General Kuropatkin has been receiving Afghan 
emissaries and assuring them with the persistence of a 
Codlin that Russia is the friend. He has not filled in 
the name of the nation which is not the friend; but it 
will be thought by everyone, whatever Russia’s actual 
intentions, that it is the influence of England which the 
minister of war is making a personal effort to counter- 
act. His words in themselves are not extreme, but 
they must be read in conjunction with the nature of the 
office he holds. 


Russia does not send about her | 


minister of war to make polite speeches without signi- | 


ficance, nor can his sudden journey and aggressive 
friendliness be taken in isolation from other Russian 


moves. Whatever we think of Russian diplomacy, it | 


does not move by caprice. - 


Though General Kuropatkin requires watching at 
Merv the ingenious methods of Russia’s diplomacy in 


Manchuria are even more immediately significant. cay do in the way of military material we know: what 


She acclaimed with the complacency of perfect 
rectitude that nothing was further from her thoughts 
than the annexation of Manchuria, and by way of 
proving how invidious were the misrepresenta- 
tions of rival nations expressed all readiness to 
restore to the due authorities and with the mini- 
mum of compensation the Shanghai and Newchwang 
railway. But if the native papers which publish a 
summary of the convention are to be believed, the 
minimum compensations amount almost to liberty to 
annex Manchuria. All railway and mining privileges 
are to be confined to Russians and all garrisons to con- 
sist of Russian-drilled troops. In other terms, to put 
the case quite shortly, everything that is of value in 
war and peace is to be in Russian hands. If this con- 


summation is achieved, Russia may be contept to wait | 


a century or two for the formal annexation deeds. 


The mystery of Miss Stone is no nearer being un- 
ravelled. The American authorities are still convinced 
that her capture was a political move on the part of the 
Macedonian Committee to acquire funds for revolu- 


tionary purposes. All thought of offering to pay the , 


£25,000 ransom has been given up._ In the meanwhile 
all manner of rumours spring up about the incident. It 
is gravely urged that Russia, from a mere hostility to 
missionaries in general and American missionaries in 
particular, has assisted in the kidnapping. Miss 
Stone’s fellow-captive, Mme. Tsilka, is said to have died 
and there are rumours of the ill-treatment of Miss 
Stone. The one certain fact is that neither the Turkish 
nor Bulgarian authorities have taken the slightest 
trouble to bring the brigands to book. There is a 
suggestion of sending two American warships to the 
Dardanelles. If this were done, what interpretation are 


we to put on the Monroe doctrine on its negative side? 


This French Govern -nt has weathered many storms, 
and may be expected to weather the latest; but the 
situation is critical to adegree. Not only has a general 


strike of all the coalminers in France been ordered but | 


vast numbers of rifles, according to the more sensa- 
tional accounts, have been hidden at Monceau-les- 


Mines where is the centre of the strike. M. Waldeck: | 


Rousseau has refused to discuss immediately the | 


demands for a minimum wage and has been sup- 
aes by a vote of the Chamber. His boldness 

as already met with this much success that the date 
for the strike has been postponed. Over and above 
the genuine grievances of the miners and the Socialists 
some personal venom embitters and complicates the 
situation. M. Alfred Edwards boasts of a detestation of 
his brother-in-law, M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He started 
a Socialist paper when M. Waldeck-Rousseau came to 


power and has made it his chief object to withdraw 
Socialist support from the Government. He has com- 
bined brotherly hatred and advertisement by selling 
rifles to his readers for 7s. apiece and it is these which 
have been stored at Monceau-les-Mines. Some of these 


_ rifles have been seized ; but the danger lies deeper than 


in the possession of rifles or the accidental animosity of 
a brother-in-law. 


‘* Wanted, Imperial leaders” seems to be the refrain 
of the speeches delivered at the Navy League dinner 
on Tuesday in honour of Sir George Clarke, the new 
Governor of Victoria, and at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner on Wednesday when Sir George Clarke was 
also present. The tendency of so-called Imperial 
statesmanship to-day is to put an ear to the ground to 
catch the murmurings of the mob, but an Empire that 
rests on the lead given by the people is not wholly 
secure in its foundations. The nation, as Sir George 
Clarke insists, which has not fearless and outspoken 
leaders, is in a parlous state. It is indisputable 
that what the Empire now wants is unity of pur- 
pose in economics and naval and military organisa- 
tion, and that can only be secured by a direct- 
ing mind working on definite principles. “If we 
deserve to maintain the headship of the Empire”, says 
Sir George Clarke, ‘‘we must take the lead in all 
things”. The colonies have in the past two years 
afforded ample evidence that they are ready to follow 
when the issue is plain and fair. What the colonies 


they might do by way of augmenting our naval 
resources can hardly be matter for conjecture. The 
material on colonial coasts is abundant, and steps 
ought to be taken to prepare it for utilisation in the 
hour of need. 


It is not often that Lord Rosebery’s ideas are adopted 
in practice. This is sometimes the fault of the idea, 
sometimes of Lord Rosebery’s party, and in the one 
case where the rule has been reversed, both are perhaps 
to blame. Lord Rosebery lately suggested that the 
commanding section of the Liberal party should unite 
as the ‘‘ Liberal (Imperialist) League”. The sugges- 
tion has been definitely taken up and the old Imperial 
Liberal Council has taken the new name, without the 
brackets. Lord Rosebery’s airy suggestion is to have 
a local habitation as well as a name. If this means 
that the Liberal party is to be properly organised and 
to boast a definite policy as well as a definite leader, 
Lord Rosebery is to be thanked; but there has been 
so much juggling with the word Imperialist that it is 
difficult to expect from a Liberal Imperialist League 
more than we got from the Imperial Liberal Council 
or the League of Liberals. 


There has been a great deal to admire in Mr. John 
Redmond, as a party leader. Irish oratory with a 
steady conviction behind it is worth a good deal. But 
Mr. Redmond, like others, has allowed his convictions 
to dominate him. On the eve of his departure on a 
begging mission to America for party funds, his anti- 
English bias ran away with him altogether out of 
the line of sensible endeavours. In begging Mr. 
Wyndham for more coercion that the Irish might be 
roused to self-defence, he committed himself to the 
pious hope that his hearers when possible would break 
the law. This amiable desire bore no relation to’ any 
particular object in view, except to ‘‘ bait the Sassenach ” 
or to draw on coercion, and was only worthy of the 
Irishman whose ambition begins and ends with his 
shillelagh. If the feeling in Ireland was as deep as 
Mr. Redmond thinks there should be no need of this 
foreign mission; but it is quite possible that Mr. 
Redmond’s skill in oratory, working on the easy senti- 
ments of exiled Irishmen and Continentals in the 
States, may extract enough gold to save Irish politi- 
cians from the need of any personal sacrifice. 


Mr. Morley, both by reason of political and moral 
sympathy and a peculiar aptitude for biographical sum- 
maries, was the best person who could have been 
selected to speak a panegyric on Mr. Gladstone. If his 
audience at the unveiling of the statue at Manchester 
did not entirely share Mr. Morley’s sympathies, every 


i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


statesman. 
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member of it had a local admiration of Mr. Gladstone | 
as a Lancashire man. But the aptness of Mr. Morley 
for the position emphasises the very deficiencies which 
Mr. Morley attempted to hide. In the whole speech he 
failed utterly to put his finger on any single piece of Mr. 
Gladstone’s work which has survived him. There was 
something almost pitiable about his effort to prove that 
Mr. Gladstone’s title to fame was assured by his support 
of arbitration in the question of the Alabama claim and 
in his legislation on the subject of land tenure in Ireland. 
The fact is that now Mr. Gladstone’s personal glamour 
has faded, there is nothing left which will help the world 
to revive its old enthusiasm. It was the golden voice, 
the personal energy, the physical charm which gave 
Mr. Gladstone his pre-eminence. It is on more qualities 
than these that the fame of the Pitts rests. 


Mr. Gladstone has small claim to be remembered in 
history ; but such popularity as his, in Montenegro, in 
France, in the English constituencies, is not the result 
of common qualities. His moral zest, so to say, was 
singularly attractive; his enthusiasm for his Church 
was deep, if short-sighted ; his personality was what 
is called magnetic, and his oratory won fascination 
from the fervour of his zeal at the moment. Also in 


his early days, before Disraeli ‘‘ spoiled the most | 
beautiful mouth in England”, he possessed a physical | 
charm which seldom failed of its effect. But in all | 
branches of his wonderful activity he was popular, and 
no more. His theology, his Hellenics, his sun- | 
theories, like his politics, had not depth and therefore 
no permanence; and he was so purely conservative | 
that Darwin, the Galileo of the age, made no impres- 
sion on him. Mr. Morley’s description of the visit to 
Darwin was the best thing in a beautiful speech; but 
why in his one other poetic passage, describing Mr. 
Gladstone as a new planet sweeping into the skies, did 
Mr. Morley so maul Keats by faulty reminiscence? | 
Keats’ new planet swam into the ken of ‘‘some 
watcher of the skies”. 


The coincidence of the unveiling of a couple of statues ‘| 
suggested to some of the editors the absolutely silly 
comparison of Gladstone and Cromwell. It would 
have been as much to the point, though not to the 
point at all, to compare the speeches of the respective 
unveilers. It was certainly very hard on Cromwell that | 
a similar engagement elsewhere should have prevented 
Mr. Morley from performing the office of unveiler to 
him. Mr John Morley was the only right person to 
doit. Or at any rate if there are others who might | 
put in a claim, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is not one of | 
them. His speech settled that question finally. Con- | 
ceive a man describing Cromwell, Marlborough and 
Wellington as the ‘great trio of Englishmen”, who 
were equally great as statesmen and soldiers. Not 
one of them answers to the description. All three were 
consummate soldiers : not one of them was great asa 


At least two English kings, Henry II. and Edward I., 
and probably a third, Edward IV., answer to Lord 
Edmond's description better than any one of his 
“great trio”. There is of course, no objection to the 
good people of S. Ives having a statue of the Lord 
Protector, if they want it. Be it noted for the most 
loyal county’s good reputation that this is not the 
S. Ives, of Cornwall. Cromwell was a Huntingdon- 
shire man ; and in this case none of the objections of 
place and association hold good, which forbad any 
right-minded person approving of the Westminster 
statue, which represents the Protector rising from the | 
bottomless pit. But we do object to an Anglican 
ecclesiastic being present at any Cromwell celebration. 
The Archdeacon of Huntingdon’s presence convicted 
him either of want of historic knowledge or of a 
deficiency in good taste. Archdeacon Vesey might 
with advantage study the writings of a greater | 
churchman than he, Mandell Creighton. 


‘Wednesday for the last founder’s-day banquet in the 
partly dismantled Great Hall in Newgate Street were as 
men sitting at their own funeral feast. A defunct 


| 
The large company of Blues who assembled on | 
school of crotcheteers dug the grave of Christ’s Hospital | 


_ that it could be made to pay. 


total of sheer loss to the community. 
| has visited the sumptuous corridors that take the place 


and all that remains for the institution now is to lie 
down in it. The speeches, especially that of the retir- 
ing headmaster, were, as is natural on such an occa- 
sion, unusually full of feeling. But when the musicians 
played ‘‘A Fine Old English Gentleman ”, and the aged 
Duke of Cambridge, who has served the Hospital for 
sixty years, rose to propose ‘‘ The religious, royal, and 
ancient Foundation. May those prosper who love it, 
and may God increase their number”, he was felt by 


_ all to be the most pathetic and historic figure in the 


scene. 


It is not given to every avowed lauder of the acted 
time to find the world come round to his opinion. 
Whereas thirty years ago’ the great School would 
perhaps have quitted the Greyfriars with hope and 
belief in its future, it is with a heavy heart that it now 
goes to Horsham. The plain fact is that boys can be 
as healthy in London as anywhere—it was the fashion 
to talk about London as though it were a concentration 
camp. The dress protected them from scrapes, and 
princely and venerable traditions ennobled an ancient 
charity. The parvenu and uninviting new home will 
scarcely produce Lambs and Coleridges. The abandoned 
five acres, we hope, will be joined to S. Bartholomew’s. 
It would be well if that hospital could move almost 
entirely from its disease-steeped soil and buildings. 
Then a site which has been consecrated to religion for 
six centuries and a half would still serve a charitable 
purpose instead of being thrown into Babylon. 


All humourists and most municipal reformers have 
found stimulus for their manner of criticism in the con- 
tinuous upheaval of the London streets. At last the 


| London County Council, on the suggestion of the High- 


ways Committee, have taken up the question seriously. 
After much spirited discussion an amendment was 
passed by which it was decided to ask Parliament to 
confer upon the controlling authority power to ‘‘ compel 
the companies to move their pipes or wires into any 
subway constructed”. In the course of the debate a 
vast scheme for building corridors under the principal 


streets was fully discussed and declared not only 


Mr. Sidney Low maintained 
It is certain that the 
toil, expense and confusion entailed at present by the 
continuous upheavals undertaken by telegraphic, tele- 
phonic, and electric authorities amount to a gigantic 
Anyone who 


practical but economical. 


of drains in Paris will wish this new scheme well. But 
a County Council desirous of emulating Napoleon III. 
and Baron Haussmann will not find the crowded, 
crabbed foundations of London as amenable as a new- 
made rectangular Paris. 


Dr. Temple, in his speech at the opening of a part of 
the Lambeth Palace grounds as a public park, put the 
privilege of such recreation next to the ministrations of 
religion as a benefit to the people. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the value of the parks; their growing 
popularity with the poorer people whom they are 
designed to benefit can be proved by figures, and there 
are no people more in need of the influence of a park 
than the slum-dwellers of Southwark and its neighbour- 
hood. The arrangement to convert these Lambeth 
fields into a popular park was made by private agree- 
ment between Dr. Temple and the London County 
Council, and the ease and excellence of the arrange- 
ment are no small proof of the superiority of municipal 
control. It is needless to enlarge on the thoughtful 
generosity of Dr. Temple. Once it was a common 
cry that the bishops were the enemies of the people; 
to-day even the professional agitator finds it useless to 
attack their sympathy with the people. Dr. Temple 
will no doubt receive numberless proofs that his gift 
will be appreciated, not so much as a popular act, but 
as a lasting benefit bequeathed to posterity. How 


' many hundred children have been and will be saved 


from the contamination of crime simply and solely by 
the possession of a place where it is possible to 
breathe freely ? 


The Law Courts and Westminster were on Thursday 
centres of interest in which legal personages played the 


4 
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chief parts. At the Abbey the Lord Chancellor and the 
Judges attended the special service now well established 


as a custom of the profession ; and at the same time the | 
new Lord Justice known so long as Mr. Justice 


Mathew, with the new Judge Mr. Justice Walton, were 
attending the Red Mass at the church in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. United at the common rendezvous in the 
Strand the judges, old and new, King’s Counsel (it is 
the first time they have met bearing that title for over 
sixty years) and stuff gownsmen passed in procession 
up the Hall into the Courts, Sir Richard Henn Collins 
occupying the place as the new Master of the Rolls 


THE FALL OF THE MIGHTY. 


[* is only with the keenest reluctance that we sub- 

scribe to the action of the Government in depriving 
Sir Redvers Buller of his command. We do subscribe, 
because it seems to us impossible that one should con- 
tinue to hold a high position in the army, who had 
been guilty of the amazing indiscretions which marked 
Sir Redvers Buller’s disastrous speech. Even if there 
had been nothing against him before, if there had been 
no reason to doubt his fitness for the command with 


_ which he had been re-invested, we should still say that 


which only a year ago was filled by the apparently © 


robust ‘‘A. L. Smith”. We shall be hearing more of 
the Courts later on ; they begin with arrears and they 
will be getting behind all the time and complaints will 
be bitter. Pomp and practicality are not running well 
in double harness in the Strand. 


The correspondent in the ‘‘ Times ” who proclaimed 
his identity under the disguise of initials made an 
accusation with much display of corroborative detail 
on the sanitary condition of Harris tweeds. Lord 
Rosebery speaking at the Exhibition of Scottish Home 
Industries in Glasgow defended the tweeds about which 


he knew nothing against the correspondent who knew | 


by itself the speech made it impossible for him to retain 
a position of high authority and responsibility in the 
British army. To allow such contempt of regularly 
constituted authority, of discipline, of the regulations of 
the service to go by unnoticed would be to sap the 
very foundations of military organisation ; it would be 
exposing the whole body military to the infection of a 
bad spirit. Equally the apparently callous, but we 


believe in truth simply thoughtless, indifference to 


more than there was to know. This industry is one of | 


the few in which the Highlanders can show proficiency, 
and Scotsmen, from the Chief of the Clan Farquharson, 


the effect on public opinion here, on the Conti- 
nent, and possibly amongst the very enemy we 
are fighting, of such an exhibition of irritation and 
petty sensitiveness to press criticism showed Sir 
Redvers Buller to be unequal to his responsibilities. 
Also in an English officer of exalted rank one looks for 


_ some sense of dignity. To many there may be acertain 
attractiveness in the schoolboyish frankness which 


who is also a medical authority, down to anonymous © 
labourers, have written in supreme and rather ludicrous | . i 
| better man for the place. The public schoolboy is 


indignation at the insult to the national cloth. If bacilli 
were not a mania with many reformers, we should never 


have heard of the poisonous nature of the Harris — 


tweeds ; and it would be a great pity if a too sensitive 
dread of possible bacteria were to do damage to this 
very excellent industry and the excellent workers 
engaged in it. As Lord Rosebery suggested: in the 
abstract Harris tweed was dangerous, in the concrete 
you could not wear anything better. We are inclined 
to agree with the Duchess of Sutherland ; on the whole 
we could not do without Lord Rosebery: one you can 
always depend on to amuse you cannot be spared. 


The anti-vaccinationists have advertised their opinions 
with such successful persistence that it was right and 
proper in the cause of free discussion that a Vaccination 
League should be started to put the other side of the 


question. Taken by themselves statistics seem to show, _ 


so far as inexhaustive statistics can prove anything, 
that vaccinated persons are comparatively exempt from 
smallpox and if they catch it suffer less severely. If 
these statistics were put clearly and simply before the 


‘takes on” the press, calls editors ‘‘ vulgar” and 
“stupid”, and genially challenges the world to finda 


delightful at school; but he is not asked to command 
the first army corps. Were these painful lapses passed 
over, a step would be taken towards the substitution 
for the British army of a number of armies, each con- 
sisting of the personal following of a particular and 
popular general ; a military degeneracy common enough 
in history. Therefore we hold that the Government 
was right first to ask Sir Redvers Buller to resign and, 
since he refused to resign, summarily to relieve him of 
his command. 

It is not doubt as to the correctness of this step that 
makes us approve it reluctantly. There are other con- 
siderations to produce reluctance. We should suppose 
no one could look on at a distinguished man’s humiliation 
quite unmoved ; unless it were a personal enemy, a rival, 
or an extremely small-natured person. Common regret 
becomes something more personal and more poignant 


_ when the degraded man has deserved well of the State 


public a great proportion of the conscientious objectors | 
should allow the logic of the figures to overcome the © 


sentiment of their conscience. The anti-vaccinator has 
only two arguments left him. The first is to say that the 
evils of vaccination are worse than the evils of smallpox, 
the second that what is unnatural is unjustified. It needs 
a bold man to maintain the first and a man without 
humour to use the argument from nature in London. 
We welcome the Vaccination League, and hope it will 
develop not less energy and more wisdom than its 
older opponent. 


_ The principal point of interest in the Railway market 
is the rise of 2 points in the ordinary shares of the 
Central London Railway, the quotation having advanced 
from 105 to 107, attributable to increased traffic returns 
and favourable developments expected in other direc- 
tions. American railroad shares were stagnant at the 
opening of the week and did not develop any special 
feature until Wednesday when the market hardened 
and sharp rises were experienced in Union Pacifics, 
Baltimores, and Milwaukees—Southern Pacific shares 
moving in sympathy with Unions and other classes 
also showed advance. The West Australian and West 
African markets have been depressed in consequence 
ot the difficulties attributed to certain parties interested 
in those markets, but it is stated that the matter has 
been arranged and a rally in West Australian shares 
has resulted. Copper shares have been steady and 
close at about the opening prices. Consols 92}. Bank 
rate 3 per cent. (13 June, 1901). —— 


for many services done and is conspicuous for brilliant 
personal qualities of splendid courage, of kindness to 
those who serve under him, and untiring pertinacity. 
Where the faults are of the head and the qualities of the 
heart, fellow-feeling goes forth freely. There is always 


| something pathetic in the downfall of those who, good 


o- 


enough for great things, have failed to cope with the 
greatest. It is very fearlessness of being great that often 


contributes to such men’s ultimate collapse ; if they had - 


feared to be great a little more, they would have ended 
well, respected, praised. But they boldly dash higher 
up, grow dizzy and topple. Only a soldier can 
realise how great the fall of a very conspicuous soldier 
is. The avenues to distinction, to power, in the army 
are not many, and they are very narrow. The man 
who does find the way to the top necessarily has 
blocked out nearly all others, and he becomes a power 
and a figure without parallel in other walks of life. It 
is this peculiarity of the army as a career which probably 
explains the proverbial and historic jealousy of one 
another that in all countries permeates members of the 
military profession. He who is at the top is for the 
time being a god; and if by any mischance, whether 
through fault of his own or not, he falls, the fall is 
proportionately great. Few aspects of history are 
more depressing than the frequency of unsatisfactory 
conclusions to conspicuous careers ; depressing especi- 
ally because careful examination generally shows that 
these lame conclusions were deserved. One thinks of 
the sudden drop from power to obscurity of favourites 
and heroes of Court and people: and we are all imme- 
diately inclined to think they were badly treated. But 
generally that is only because ‘‘ the evil a man does dies 
with him, the good lives after”. We who live long after 
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can afford to forget a man’s mistakes in his previous 
great deeds; but those of his own time cannot afford to 
let him mismanage affairs at the end of his life because he 
managed them superlatively well during the middle of 
it. He has to be removed from active life, and the pity 
of a spoilt career cannot be allowed to plead in his 
behalf ; though hereafter that plea will certainly be ad- 
mitted by all but the historic scholar. 

It is not however alone from consideration for Sir 
Redvers Buller and his record that we feel reluctance in 
acquiescing in his dismissal. There are greater and 
public grounds for that. Sir Redvers is a popular hero, 
a hero with the multitude and the darling of the private 
soldier. Feeling amongst old soldiers is running very 
high: resentment is intense. It is not the less 
dangerous, if it is without knowledge. The populace, 
and a large section of the army (we speak of the 
private soldiers) are persuaded that their favourite is the 
victim of injustice, that he has been sacrificed to a cabal, 
to a Fleet Street attack. Curiously enough in this 
case, the populace and the popular press are en- 
tirely at variance. It is unfortunate that, when 
for once his newspaper leads him rightly, the man in 
the street should decline to be led. It may have the 
compensating advantage of shaking his faith in the 
infallibility of his paper; but there is a painful 
perversity in his belief being shaken on the unique 
occasion when it would be well founded. Indeed some 
of the Radical papers have thought the opportunity too 
good and have gone with the people. It is very 
obvious that there are materials here for injurious 
developments. There will be a Buller party in the 
army, and a Buller agitation in the country. The 
Buller following in the army will be in direct 
antagonism to Lord Roberts. They will certainly ask, 
and ask to some effect, what has Lord Roberts done 
for Army Reform? Did he not leave the harder part 
of the task to Lord Kitchener? We assume that Sir 
Redvers himself will fold his garment round him 
and fall with dignity, in fact like a soldier. That 
is the one good contribution that it is within his power 
to make to a miserable situation. But no decorum on 
his part will stay the feeling amongst a large portion 
of the public. And what must be the effect abroad, as 
our kindly critics look on at these faction fights over 
the degradation of the former Commander-in-Chief of 
the British forces in South Africa ? 

Then there is the Government’s part in the matter. 
We hold, as we have said, that they have done 
their duty. They must have known very well that they 
were braving popular feeling in taking this step, and in 
not being thereby deterred they have shown a quite 
unaccustomed courage. But the reflection is inevitable, 
how much better if they had never given Sir Redvers 
the command at all! The whole of this miserable busi- 
ness would have been saved. Probably, pace Mr. Long, 
they at no time believed Sir Redvers Buller to be the 
ideal man to command the first army corps, but thought 
that he might serve the remainder of his term and then 
make way for a general returned from the war. That 
was running a needless risk for a very small diplo- 
matic gain: a diplomacy which was thrown to the 
winds in the brutal manner of announcing General 
Buller’s supersession. Surely it might have been done 
less baldly, and so the strong appearance of vindictive- 
ness avoided. Doubtless there was anxiety to emphasise 
the speech, anxiety to avoid the suggestion that mis- 
giving as to the fitness of the Government’s selection for 
the command was the occasion of their change of atti- 
tude towards General Buller. But was the considera- 
tion of saving the face to weigh in comparison with the 
national necessity of avoiding everything that could 
irritate an already grievous, if not poisoned, wound ? 
Politicians should in decency remember that if their 
shortcomings and indiscretions were visited with the 
swift retribution that overtakes the soldier, very few of 
them indeed would see a natural end to their career. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


A YEAR ago when the war was thought practically 


to have been ended Mr. Chamberlain sketched 
out a plan for the administration of the Transvaal and 


Orange River Colonies. Military government, which 
was only to continue until things had settled down, was 
to be followed by a period of Crown Colony govern- 
ment, and then, when the Boers had become reconciled 
to British rule, responsible government was to be 
established. The continuance of the war has, of course, 
made it impossible to apply this scheme up to the 
present time, except within very narrow limits. But 
that is not all. The protraction of the war has 
developed and revealed a state of affairs which very 
materially alters the original conception of the condi- 
tions of South Africa as a whole, upon which that plan 
was based. In plain words the Cape Colony and not 
the territories of the late Republics is now the main 
seat of the Boer resistance. It is likely to be so in the 
future ; and it therefore becomes necessary to consider 
whether Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for governing the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies should not 
a fortiori be applied to the Cape Colony. 

The significance of the present state of affairs will be 
better realised, when we recall the nature of the circum- 
stances which have chiefly contributed to the prolonga- 
tion of the war—and indeed have made a guerilla war 
of this sort possible. First and most obvious among 
these circumstances is the great extent of the area 
covered by the military operations and the natural 
difficulties presented by the country and _ skilfully 
utilised by the enemy. And with this we may couple 
the loose political organisation of the Boer States. If 
the capital of a European State had been captured, if 
its government and army had been broken up and its 
chief towns and railways occupied by the enemy, it would 
have been brought to its knees. But in the case of the 
Boer States all these things were done and yet their 
will-o’-the-wisp governments and armies are still able 
to exist. Another cause of the protraction of the war 
is the moral support which the Boers have received 
from popular sympathy on the Continent and from the 
utterances of the pro-Boers in England. The hopes of 
foreign intervention were inspiriting, for the ignorant 
burgher accepted the most baseless reports with eager 
credulity. The effect of the pro-Boer speeches in 
England was more serious. In estimating the action 
of this cause it must be remembered that the co-opera- 
tion of the pro-Boer party in England with the Boers 
and Afrikanders in South Africa is of more than twenty 
years’ standing. It dates from the period when (in 
1880) Mr. Kruger wrote to Mr. Leonard Courtney 
that, ‘‘ The recall of Sir Bartle Frere will be useful ” ; 
and when apparently the Afrikander leaders, thanks pre- 
sumably to Mr. Courtney’s sympathy, were kept better 
informed on the matter of the recall than was Sir Bartle 
Frere himself. Again, froma military point of view, we 
should have fought more successfully, if we had been less 
humane in our methods. If to end the war had been our 
sole object, we ought to have acted as General Sherman 
acted in the Civil War in America—and as more than 
one German commander acted in the Franco-Prussian 
war—and not burdened ourselves with the task of 
feeding the enemies’ non-combatants. But we were 
perfectly right to be humane; for our object is not to 
annihilate the Dutch race in South Africa, but to con- 
vert it to loyalty to the Crown of England. In this 
connexion it is interesting to note some expressions of 
opinion which occur in a letter published at the end 
ot September last in the ‘‘Cape Times”. The author 
of the letter is Mr. J. F. Botha, formerly minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at Richmond in the 
Cape Colony, but now attached to the Refugee 
Camp at Vredefort Road. It was not written for 
purposes of publication, but (as a covering letter 
from the Attorney-General’s Office explains) Sir 
James Rose-Innes himself obtained permission from 
Mr. Botha to have it published in the ‘‘Cape 
Times”. Now while we English have maintained 
that the establishment of the concentration camps was 
a work of mercy, our Continental critics and the pro- 
Boers at home have represented our action in this 
respect as an opportunity for unnecessary cruelty. On 
this point Mr. Botha’s words are clear enough. The 
maintenance of the Boer refugees in the concentration 
camps is a work genuinely humane. ‘‘If peace was 
declared to-morrow,” he writes, ‘‘and the people sent 
away, hundreds would starve. They know and acknow- 
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ledge that”. If hundreds would starve in time of 
peace, what prospect of existence would these people 
have had, if they had been left to shift for themselves— 
as probably any Power other than England would have 
left them—in the districts freshly devastated by our 
forces? ‘‘I have seen through things,” Mr. Botha 
writes again, ‘‘ and my conclusion is that these camps 
are not only absolutely necessary, but a real kindness. 
.... And then one must never forget that these people 
are fed and clothed (where necessary) by their so-called 
‘enemies’, against whom many of their relatives are 
still fighting. . . . One does not hear a word of abuse 
or reproach, and there is nothing that will win the 
hearts of the Dutch like that. I am altogether more 
hopeful for the future than I have ever been since the 
war commenced. . . . I have said nothing about the 
origin of the war. I have my opinion still. The point 
is that our people are going to ruin, and there is only 
one thing to prevent it, cessation of resistance. 
one must now do his best to bring about that. We are 
safe in the hands of the English”. These words seem 
to show that our humanity is not altogether being 
thrown away. But besides and beyond these causes 
of the protraction of the war, there is the fact—more 


than once emphasised in this Review—that, owing to | e 
| two after this had become known was almost as 


the aggregation of the English colonists in the towns, 
practically the whole area of European South Africa has 
remained in the hands of the Dutch settlers, and the great 
majority of these settlers being bitterly hostile to Eng- 
land have given effective assistance to the enemy in the 
field. This last cause is infinitely the most significant, 
because it forms an element of the first importance in 
the situation which will confront us at the end of the 
war; and it is only by keeping it steadily in view that 
we can hope to effect a permanent settlement in South 
Africa. It is the root cause of all our difficulties in the 


Every- 


past, and it governs the situation in the present. We | 


cannot hope to arrive at a right policy unless we grasp 
the facts which it involves. 


What are these facts? Practically all the country 


ulation—we speak, of course, of the European | 
pop gs : Sen | Romer were perhaps somewhat in competition ; but his 


population of South Africa—is Dutch, and almost all 
the Dutch population is hostile to England. For 
twenty years in the past these Dutch colonists have 
been trying in the Cape Colony to carry out the Bond 


ment. 


NEW AND OLD IN THE COURTS. 


ANY changes had occurred in the Law Courts in 

the interval between their rising for the Long 
Vacation and their meeting for the Michaelmas sittings 
on Thursday. Not, we need hardly say, changes in 
anything that seriously affects the administration of the 
law, but in the occupants of the judicial office. 
Generally speaking it is by no means undesirable that 
the judges should be more ready to relinquish their 
posts than they are found to be. Often it would be 
for the benefit of the country that judges should not 
act on the motive which is said to influence them in 
some cases, the wish to save the country a pen- 
sion. Of late years we have seldom had to regret 
that judges have resigned. For the most part resigna- 
tion has only come long after the period when it in fact 
ought to have taken place. But the case of the late 
Master of the Rolls, Sir A. L. Smith, was not of this 
kind. When it was known that he had sent in his 
resignation it was felt that a useful career had come 
prematurely to an end. After the domestic calamity 


which came upon him during the vacation it 


was felt that his resignation was inevitable; but 
the announcement of his death within a day or 


startling as the death of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Before the Courts opened the question of the succes- 
sion to his office had been settled by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Justice Henn Collins. The changes 
in the occupancy of the office of Master of the Rolls 
within the last few years have been quite remarkable. 
Since 1897 when Lord Lindley was appointed to succeed 
Lord Esher there have been four Presidents of the 
Court of Appeal—Lord Lindley, Lord Alverstone, 
Sir A. L. Smith, and now Sir Richard Henn Collins, 
a year, within a few days, after his predecessor’s appoint- 
Saving the claims which the law officers have 


| On vacant judicial offices, the appointment of Lord 
_ Justice Collins was the one most generally expected by 


programme—to boycott English goods, to drive out | 


the English language, to prevent the intermarriage of 
the two races and to dominate the Colonial Legis- 
lature. After the war is over they will carry on the 
same propaganda, provided that the English Govern- 
ment allows them the same opportunities as it did before. 
The one remedy which can remove the evil is English 
immigration on a large scale, organised and promoted 
by the State. But before this remedy can be applied a 
great deal must be done to improve the soil of South 


| Mastership of the Rolls, and 


the legal profession. The claims of Lord Justice 
appearance in the Court of Appeal was by several years 
more recent than that of Lord Justice Collins. On the 
ground of extra judicial services to the country the 
latter had a better claim; and it is unnecessary 
to add that his judicial reputation is second to no 
judge at present on the bench. Lord Alverstone 
passed from the post of Attorney-General to the 
the question was 
mooted whether this precedent would be followed, 


and Sir Robert Finlay offered the third greatest of 


Africa; in particular, efficient systems of irrigation | 


must be established and the construction of light or | 
_to the Court of Appeal. 


other railways must be taken in hand. 

In view of this new situation Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
of dealing with the Dutch holds good, only it would 
appear that it must now be extended to the Cape 
Colony. 
be rendered as little irksome as possible to the English 
and the loyalists. This object could be effected by 
creating a separate colony out of the English districts 
in the Eastern Provinces, which should continue to 
enjoy the privileges of responsible government ; and 
by the establishment of full municipal self-government 
in the urban areas of which Capetown and Kimberley 
would be the respective centres. With these, and 
possibly some other exceptions, the whole of the Cape 
Colony could then be dealt with in the same manner as 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies: and the 
Crown Colony administration thus established should 
be backed by a strong and efficient force of South 


The operation of the plan here must of course ! / ay 
judge with a Court of the Chancery Division) Mr. 


judicial offices. However all speculation has been 
set at rest by the announcement of Lord Justice Collins’ 
appointment. 

Hardly less satisfaction has been afforded to the 
legal profession by the transfer of Mr. Justice Mathew 
Why he has not passed 


_to the higher Court long ago has been inexplicable. 
_ At the same time the principal practitioner in his 


African Constabulary into which the Cape Mounted | 


Rifles might be incorporated. 
also that, so long as it was necessary to maintain the 


It would be essential . 


Crown Colony régime, this force should be kept under | 


the direct control of the Imperial Government. 


Court (for Mr. Justice Mathew has been as closely con- 
nected with the Commercial Court as any Chancery 


Joseph Walton, K.C., has been appointed to the 
puisne judgeship left vacant by Mr. Justice Mathew’s 
promotion. Mr. Walton had become the representa- 
tive commercial lawyer as Mr. Justice Mathew was the 
representative commercial judge, and the prevalent 
expectation is that Mr. Justice Walton will find his 
useful sphere of action in the Court where he has 
most successfully practised. As the judge of the Com- 
mercial Court is not exclusively confined to the particu- 
lar class of cases there arising, but has to take his place 
as a judge of assize, it is fortunate that for some time 
Mr. Walton had been acquiring experience as a Com- 
missioner of Assize. It is especially regrettable when 
criminal cases are tried by inexperienced judges. One 
of the chief hopes for the better administration of the 
criminal law lies in judges’ increased sympathy with and 
knowledge of the problems of crime and punishment. 
Possibly at some future time there may be judges speci- 
ally set apart to deal with criminal law and criminals 


| on broader lines than they do at present, just as we 
| now have special judges of the Chancery Division. We . 
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hardly think Mr. Justice Day, whose retirement has at 
last become an accomplished fact, would have been 
exactly the ideal judge of a court of this kind. His 


ideas of criminals and the criminal law were rather of | 


the pre-Romilly period and, since many of his contem- 
poraries belong to the same period, he had numerous 
admirers of the severe methods he practised. On the 
whole he had something of an archaic cast of mind, 
and we trust his successor, who has not yet been 


named, will be of a more modern temperament and in- | 


formed with a little more modern knowledge. 


With the exception of these personal changes the — 


new year of the Courts is likely to be no better than 
old legal years have been for so long. There is an 
increase of cases in all the divisions, but it is due 


of the best material. Noble simplicity and elevation 
in the words must be wedded to fine old devotional 
tunes; to new ones too, by all means, if they can 
be found free from sugariness and showiness. The 
time has come to press the question, Why should not 
the Church of England—we go further and say the 
Anglican Communion, only we have no desire to over- 
Anglicanise historic branches of the Catholic Church 
like those of Scotland and Wales—have one Book of 
Common Praise as well as one Book of Common 
Prayer? Something of the kind was projected at the 
Reformation, and a beginning made in the translation 
of some of the Latin office hymns, such as the fine 
‘Come, Holy Ghost” fitted to the ancient melody. Of 


' course there would be practical difficulties about copy- 


more to arrears than to new business that can be | 
taken to indicate the flourishing state of litigation. | 


The Appeal Court reveals this fact the best. 
list there are cases that have been there six months, so 
that the Court starts with old arrears. There is con- 
siderable doubt whether the proposal to take workmen’s 
compensation appeal cases from that Court and to give 
jurisdiction to a Divisional Court would not be a retro- 
grade step. It is a kind of Court that has introduced 


In its | 


right, and others rising out of the great vested interests 
involved. But as the authorised hymnary would con- 
stitute a very valuable property, these difficulties are 
probably not insuperable, and the initial expense thrown 
on congregations and choir funds by the change could 
be met by free grants and special prices. As for the 


| doctrinal difficulty, this is not so great as it seems. 


endless confusion into legal procedure, and until the 
difficulty arose about compensation case appeals the | 


best opinion was in favour of restricting them as much 
as possible. The creation of another permanent branch 
of the Appeal Court itself would seem more rational, 
but that step would at least involve the appointment of 
several more judges. Or it would mean the reconstitu- 
tion of the circuit system, and a new model for the 
local administration of civil and criminal justice. 
There seems no probability in the immediate future of 
any attempt being made to take such matters as these 
into serious consideration. We have dealt before with 
one of the difficulties in reconstituting local courts; the 
difficulty, that is to say, of arranging the relations of 
the two branches of the profession so as to protect the 
rights of the Bar from the encroachments of solicitors, 
which threaten a practical fusion of the two branches 
with all the advantages on the side of the solicitors. 
Most barristers must feel the irony of the position. 
While questions of reform lie dormant obstacles are 
thrown in the way of litigation on account of the delay 
and expense. Barristers suffer from this. If reforms 
were effected, as for instance by the decentralising of 
the Courts, then, judging from the analogy of the past, 
barristers alone would be the victims. This is not a 
comfortable standpoint from which to view the pomp 
of the annual ceremony of opening the Law Courts, 
which rather typifies what were the ancient glories of 
the Bar than its fortunes in the present. 


HYMN-BOOK REFORM. 


S le the children of light are often in the dark to 
their own interests we know; and if we did not, 
we should have no difficulty in making the inference 
from observation of the gratuitous obstacles the 
faithful insist on putting in the way of the stranger. 
Little things annoy as much as big things: and we 
have wondered why the holiday-maker, who does not 
forget his devotions in his amusements, should so 
often be made to feel a stranger in his own church, 
simply because it is not the same building he is accus- 
tomed to worship in. In these days even the smallest 
obstacle in the path of church-going becomes criminal. 
Though desire to go to church be but small, it is no! 
for that reason to be quenched. One, and one of the 
most gratuitous, of these little irritations is the 
exasperating uncertainty as to the collection of hymns 
used in any particular place. It is of a piece 
with the general ecclesiastical chaos, which exposes us 
to the ridicule of Christendom, that more than two 
hundred and fifty different hymnaries (not to include 
the books adopted for the mission field) are in use in 
the Church of England It does not tend to devotion 
either to be unable to find the number of a hymn you 
know or to stand a dumb listener to a hymn you do 
not know. It is essential that hymns should be familiar 
if they are to be sung by the whole congregation. 

But for familiar hymns not to cloy they must be made 


Disputable questions do not often arise out of the 
emotional language of hymnody. A Church hymnal 
would of course be based upon the ‘‘ Christian Year.” 
Dissenting hymns frequently assert that good people 
at death enter into final glory, and the Resurrection 
and Ascension are more or less ignored. But no 
Churchman would seriously contend for such a posi- 
tion. Baptismal and Eucharistic doctrine, it is true, 
supplies opportunities of controversy. But nowhere is 
higher devotional language respecting the Eucharist 
found than in Wesley’s hymns, while the very question- 
able theology of Alford’s Baptismal hymn “In token 
that thou shalt not fear’’, which asserts the sign of the 
cross rather than the element of water to be the out- 
ward and visible sign and seal of the Sacrament, has 
been admitted into ‘‘Hymns Ancient and Modern”. 
Low-Church compositions differ from High-Church 
ones rather in literary taste than in doctrinal’ ortho- 
doxy. Dr. Pusey appealed to favourite Evangelical 
hymns, in his letter to Bishop Blomfield, to bear out 
his own phraseology, and the ordinary churchgoer 
detects no difference between Watts and Faber. As 
for Broad-Church canticles they can hardly be said 
to exist for congregational purposes, unless Pope’s 
Universal Hymn, addressed to ‘‘ Jehovah, Jove or 
Lord”’, can be so used. 

In the commission, however, which we should wish the 
Primates to appoint, the different schools of opinion 
would naturally be represented. The object would be 
not to put out a “ safe” and colourless hymnbook 
from which anything that anyone could dislike had 
been eliminated, like the unfortunate man in the fable 
who allowed one of his daughters to pull out all his 
white hairs and the other all his black. Inclusiveness 
rather should be aimed at. At the same time a bloated 
and unwieldy volume would be a disproportioned 
companion to the Prayer Book. We want not more 
hymns but fewer. Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology 
reckons nearly half a million hymns existing in the 
earth’s languages. Three hundred of the best would 
be enough. Many of the feeble and pretentious com- 
positions now sung make people of taste regret even 
what Pope called ‘‘ Tate’s poor page”, to say nothing 
of the ‘‘ exquisite doynges” (as his disciple Hopkins 
styled them) which Henry VIII.’s groom of the guard- 
robe composed for his own ‘‘ godly solace”. The 
selection must be made with the utmost fastidiousness. 
the dignity of divine service, the ‘‘ pure concent” of 
solemn praise and penitence, must be the one thing 
aimed at. Of course people will miss this or that 
tavourite. But so, if men had grown up accustomed to 
liturgical anarchy and afterwards had seen the necessity 
of a Book of Common Worship, they would for a time 
miss many favourite prayers and religious exercises. 
But a small part of the treasury of Christian devotion 
is contained in the English Prayer-book. And whereas 
in the use of that book, full as it is of unhesitating 
doctrinal statements, there can be no picking and 
choosing to suit different tastes, there would be a wide 
range of choice in the most select Hymnal. 

The imposition of such an authorised Hymnal would 


- conflict neither with statute nor with common law, 
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and would seem to be required by the rubrick after 
the Third Collect. It might therefore be enacted 
by canon. If, however, to avoid possible petti- 
fogging objections, statutory authority also were 
thought to be required, Parliament could hardly 
refuse its concurrence in an uncontroversial reform 
desired by a united Church. In 1662 a legislature 
of Churchmen accepted the new Prayer-book at the 
hands of the spiritualty without examination, and an 
authorised hymn-book would equally have to be 
accepted or rejected en bloc. Seriously as Parliament 
has encroached on the constitutional liberties guaran- 
teed by Magna Carta to the Ecclesia Anglicana, it has 
not yet reached the point of discussing either rubricks 
or hymns. 

A real Church Hymn Book must be free not only 
from sickliness and doggerel, but from that modern 
sectarianism which gives us addresses to God in which 
this or that section of the congregation are made to 
talk about themselves. So-called children’s hymns are 
the worst example of this unwholesome tendency. A 
child’s hymn or service is one in which every- 
body ought to be able to join, but characterised 
by simple ideas and language, not one in which 
juveniles should call themselves lambs and _ little 
innocents, and remind the Redeemer that He too once 
was helpless and like them. 
natural to children a mawkish self-consciousness is 
inculcated in their earliest churchgoings. Working- 
men are now invited to call themselves ‘‘ sons of 
labour, dear to Jesus”; students at theological colleges 
discuss their own position at length; teachers, school- 
boys, church-workers and others have their own par- 
ticular hymns; and if so why not have a tradesmen’s 
verse and a washerwomen’s verse? This is the 
‘* subjectivity ” which is so objectionable in hymnody— 
not emotional phraseology but talking about ourselves. 
Some of the most beautiful of our hymns—the “‘ Jesu, 


dulcis memoria”, Faber’s ‘‘My God, how wonderful | 


Thou art”, ‘*O Sacred Head”, and others—are ex- 
tremely emotional, yet quite free from this taint. To get 
rid of it and other faults of modern hymns we want not 
a compromise between ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” 


Instead of the objectivity | 


sion—none of these are by any means synonymous 
terms. It is quite easy to get drunk; quite easy to re- 
frain from washing ; quite easy to spend one’s time and 
money with the creatures of ‘‘mauvaise vie”. But it 
is not only difficult to be a true Bohemian: it is abso- 
lutely impossible unless you are born to it: Bohemians, 
unlike our minor poets, are born, not made. As we 
have remarked, there are few of them to be found in 
history. Shakespeare, certainly, and Cervantes, Steele, 
Dryden, Mozart, Beethoven, Veriaine—these were Bohe- 
mians. Robert Louis Stevenson tried hard to be one—for 
many years indeed seemed actually to be successful ; 
but in the long run the canny Scot in him asserted itself 
in his practical life, as it had always asserted itself ir 
his writings, and he settled down in his humdrum 
Samoa home, a respectable bourgeois maker of re- 
spectable bourgeois fiction, chiefly for boys. Doubt- 
less in the past some true Bohemian spirits have found 
themselves entangled in the snares of bourgeois life, 
and have made their journey across the earth and into 
the final darkness, unremarked, stodgy, defeated by 
the forces and the chances to which the strongest must 
sometimes surrender. Doubtless, also, at this moment 


and the ‘‘ Hymnal Companion” or any other, but a totally | 


new book. We do not want to go to the Oratory or 
the City Temple but to the great ages and models, 
Latin, Greek, German and English. For the ideal 


which we have in view is something worthy, as devotion | 


and as literature, to be bound together with the English 
Book of Common Prayer. 


BOHEMIANS REAL AND SHAM. 


HE life Bohemian, if we can believe half that is 
written nowadays, has been brought within the 
reach of the poorest. Or rather, it has been brought 
within the reach of the lower middle-class. 
longer necessary to be very rich or very poor: one 
may easily become and remain a Bohemian on a 
moderate income, remain a Bohemian while practising 
all the virtues and customs of the ordinary bourgeois 
family life. This is great news. Evidently, the world 
is advancing. There have not been many genuine 
Bohemians in the past : history reveals few, very few, 
of them. Now we are going to produce a magnificent 
crop, acrop of veritable Bohemians, Bohemians free 
from all those traits that were formerly so unpleasant 
to the bourgeois mind. Vice is to lie down with 
eager age The life virtuous is to last daily 
rom eight in the morning till business ceases at 
six in the evening; from six in the evening till 
eight the next morning vice is to reign triumphant. 
How much trouble is saved, how much pleasure is 
gained, simply by arranging one’s life thus ! 
’ But when the first gale or squall of our enthusiasm is 
blown by, and we examine this, the new Bohemianism, 
our spirits are sadly damped to find that it is not 
Bohemianism at all. It may satisfy certain bank clerks, 
it may satisfy the heroes of Mr. Le Gallienne’s novels : 
it may be, in a word, wholly admirable ; but it is not 
Bohemianism. Bohemianism and drink, Bohemianism 


It is no | 


| 


| sweet country as well. 


and dirt, Bohemianism and women of a certain profes- | 


there are true Bohemian spirits toiling in the grocery 


_ and drapery stores of this country, similarly entrapped 


and held. But there cannot be, and cannot ever have 
been, many. The distinctive characteristic of the 
Bohemian is that he must enjoy life, that the social 
forces do not affect him; they pass off him as water 
rolls off a duck’s back; he lives, moves and has his 
being surrounded by an atmosphere which perfectly 
insulates him against all the social lightnings. Hence 
he does not conduct himself as other people; hence, 
granted the tendency, he may easily become, like Villon, 
Cervantes and Verlaine, a good deal of a blackguard. 
Hence, also, unless he happens to have enough money 
to live upon, he drifts into one or another of the 
arts. A Bohemian banker, or pawnbroker, or magis- 
trate, is not to be thought of. Only in the arts 
can a man disregard all conventions and do his 
work. Your Bohemian does not perpetrate his 
various deeds for good or evil with the notion of 
making people perceive that he is a Bohemian: he 
lives as he does because he must. He must be 
free; and of all forms of slavery, surely that which 
chains a man to a desk, and compels him to wear 
a particular style of clothes, and to adopt certain 
manners, is the worst. To him the thought of the blue 
sky, of the green trees of spring, or the golden trees of 
autumn, of the dim and sombre massive depths of the 
sea, are sweeter than banknotes, sweeter than to 
receive flattering invitations to dinner from smart 
countesses. Or it may be that he finds his joy in low 
haunts, that the light and warmth of a French café in 
winter, and the cool terrace in summer, are better things 
for him than a dull regular home in the suburbs. 
It is all the same: the Bohemian finds and enjoys 
his own recreations, without a thought of what 
is said of him by those whose own modes of life are to 
him incomprehensible. Bohemianism does not neces- 
sarily mean drink, though drunkenness has often gone 
with it ; it does not mean any particular vice, or in fact 
of necessity any vice at all, though many vices have 
gone with it. It means a life of perfect freedom, and 
generally a love of the arts and of the open air and the 
No true Bohemian ever yet 
wrote or dreamt of ‘‘the joy of sin”. Those who 
rejoice in sin in their youth most frequently end as 
contented tradesmen. 

Often the Bohemian has to pay dear for his independ- 
ence. Naturally, inevitably, the society whose sacred 
ordonnances he disregards rises up in arms against him, 
makes his life as difficult as it can. His momentum 
must be strong, the atmosphere around him must be 
impenetrable, or he will surely succumb. A man 
may have ardent desires for freedom; but when he js 
offered the choice, on the one hand, of freedom until 
he starves, and on the other, of slavery ‘‘ with home 
comforts ”, he is very likely indeed to accept the home 
comforts, and, of course, the slavery. Yet, if he 
accepts the risk of starvation, and wins, and remains 
an unconquerable Bohemian, the world ends by running 
after him and begging him to accept the home comforts 
—truly thrusting them upon him. Even men like 
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Verlaine, men who have made themselves utterly 
impossible (as we say) by reason of their dirt and dirty 
vices, find themselves sought by more than one section 
of respectable society. But—and it is a large but— 
there must also be consummate ability or genius of 
some sort. Bohemianism will not turn a man intoa 
genius. What oftener happens is that genius compels 
a man to be a Bohemian. 

There have been hundreds, thousands, of imitators 
of the veritable Bohemian: the very name was first 
applied to the imitators. But when we have once got 
at the essence of the veritable Bohemian what poor, 
contemptible creatures the others seem. Think of the 
sans souci of Shakespeare, of Villon, of Verlaine. 


Rather, think not of their sans souci, but of their | 


inability to apply their wits for longer than a few 
minutes at a time to the conventional modes of exist- 
ence. Then think of the crowds of young and old, 
men and women, who having failed, through sheer lack 
of brains or of energy, in the conventional life, have 
fallen back upon sham Bohemianism as a last refuge. 
The contrast is appalling. On the one hand one finds 
clearness of intention, unconscious determination to 
hold to a definite path; on the other one finds a 
crowd of sorry creatures who drift, merely drift, to 
their doom. They force themselves to be sans 
souci; but nevertheless Carlyle’s ‘‘ ring of care” 
is round them: from their ghastly awakening in the 
morning till their hog-like sleep at night they have for 
mental horizon nothing but care, care, everywhere care. 
These are not Bohemians. Nor is the newer London 
type of young man who dissipates intelligently a 
Bohemian. Stodginess, respectability, plus vice, is not 
Bohemianism. It is a mournful fact that one may have 
written for the ‘‘ Yellow Book” and yet not be a 
Bohemian. A_ velvet jacket, a soft hat, shabby 
clothes, late hours—these things suffice not if the 
soul is not there. The students of the Latin Quarter 
are not Bohemians. 
that has been led by some Bohemians ; but we find that 
as soon as possible they lapse into comfortable respecta- 
bility. We fear that the race of Bohemians is dying 
out. Board-school education has brought in a fraudu- 


everyone 


They lead for some years the life | 


General of South Wales, where his family influence was 
held to outweigh his inexperience and the prejudice of 
his religion. He rapidly gathered together a force of 
1,500 foot and 500 horse, which yielded at the first 
brush to an equal number of rebels under Sir William 
Waller, a submission described as ‘‘ so like a stratagem 
that the enemy could hardly trust it”. Lord Herbert, 
being away at Oxford when this disaster occurred, was 
rather pitied than blamed. But the effect in encourag- 
ing the rebels was considerable, and historians have 
gone so far as to say that the 460,000 expended on that 
mushroom army would, if transmitted to Oxford, have 
enabled the King to end the war in a few months. 

Lord Herbert’s second appearance was more dramatic 
and more memorable. The rights and wrongs of the 
case have long agitated historians and even to-day 
have provoked the vehement brief, which now lies before 
me.* It is probable that we shall never know what 
really happened, but the mystery of the incident, the 
romantic possibilities which it suggests, and the enor- 
mous sensation which it aroused at the time, have 
rendered it an ideal theme for historical novelists. As 
will remember, the author of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant” utilised it for one of his most powerful 
scenes. 

The following are the undisputed facts. An Irish 
rebellion had aroused in England a feeling of indignant 
horror unsurpassed by that which followed the atroci- 
ties of the Indian Mutiny. Charles I., who could not 
hold his own at that time against the English insur- 
gents, was violently blamed by them for failing to crush 
the revolted Irish. He authorised the Duke of Ormond, his 
Lord Lieutenant, to conclude a truce, but there seemed 
small prospect that this would lead to a permanent peace. 
Then Lord Herbert proposed himself as a special com- 
missioner, and was accepted on account of his relation- 
ship to the great Irish house of Thomond, and his own 
influence as a member of a great Papist family. The 
King gave Herbert private instructions for treating 


_with the Catholics, writing at the same time to 


| for his judgment.” 


lent imitation which ought to be repressed by the | 


strongest arm of the law. If we cannot have the 


genuine article, at least let us be rid as soon as | 


possible of the crowd of young men who to-day write 
novels and short stories, novels and short stories in 
which the young men describe their own wretched, sordid 
‘‘adventures”’. To follow a bourgeois occupation all day, 


and at night to dine in a café and tell purely imaginary | 


tales of one’s wild past, and to go home and write tales 
quite as fatuous—this is to dishonour the great name of 
Bohemia. And when, finally, the young men—alas! 
many of them are already greyheaded—review each 
other’s works in the inferior journals and magazines, and 
compare each other with the mighty Bohemians of the 
past, they commit a crime which from the bourgeois 
point of view may be paltry, but from the genuine 
Bohemian point of view is abominable. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


td is always entertaining to try to reconstitute the 

minor characters of history, particularly when they 
have chanced to play a part in some great drama. 
Such a one was Lord Herbert of Raglan, more 
generally remembered as the Earl of Glamorgan. 
Clarendon summed him up with a few telling touches: 
‘*that noble lord, whose person many men loved and 
very few hated, had no knowledge or experience in the 
martial profession; he was a man of more than 
ordinary affection and reverence to the person of the 
King ; his religion, being of that sort of Catholics the 


_ Ormond: ‘‘ My Lord Herbert’s honesty or affection to 


smy service will not deceive you; but I will not answer 
Herbert reached Dublin and 
soon saw that Ormond would never satisfy the demands 
of the Irish. So he proceeded to conclude a secret 
treaty, whereby the Catholics, in return for religious 
freedom, should send 10,000 armed men to England and 
maintain them for three years. There was even some 
talk of a Papist Lord Lieutenant. Affairs had reached 
this stage when an unfortunate accident occurred. The 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam was at the 
siege of Sligo and a copy of the treaty, fcund on his 
body, was forwarded to the English Parliament. The 
result was an enormous explosion of popular feeling in 
both countries. Parliament printed and circulated the 
treaty, invoking odium upon the King for a design 


_ to let loose an army of savages upon England. Ormond 


Papist lord lieutenant. 


people rendered odious, by accusing it to be most | 


jesuited, aroused prejudices capable of being composed 
and declined by his fair and gentle carriage towards all 
men, (as in truth he was of a civil and obliging nature).” 

Lord Herbert crossed the stage of the Great Rebel- 
lion on two occasions, each disastrous to the cause he 
had at heart. In 1643 he had been appointed Lieutenant- 


at once denounced the treaty and arrested Herbert, 
who was, however, presently released in order to avoid 
a fresh outbreak of the Irish rebellion. When the news 
reached the King, he was filled with consternation and 
publicly protested that Herbert had had no authority 
‘*to capitulate anything concerning religion”. At the 
same time the King wrote to Ormond: ‘‘I was always 
diffident of his judgment, though I could not think him as 
extremely weak as now to my cost I have found him”, 
adding that he ‘‘ believed his misguided zeal, more 
than any malice, had brought this misfortune on him 
and on us all”. 

Two theories have been formed in explanation of the 
foregoing facts. The simplest and most easily credible 
is as follows: the King gave Herbert a free hand to 
pacify the Irish rebels and recruit reputable troops for 
service in England, but he gave him orders to consult 
with Ormond and no authority to trench on such high 
questions as religious toleration, or the appointment of 
Besides the King’s state- 
ment to that effect, we have His Majesty’s expressed 
Opinion that Herbert's zeal and affection were admirable, 
but that his judgment was not to be trusted. As we have 


* « An Unrequited Loyalty: the Life of Edward Somerset, Earl of 
Glamorgan, Marquess of Worcester.” By Marie Hay. London: 
Bumpus. 1901. 8s. 6d. 
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seen, Herbert was one of ‘‘ the most jesuited” of the 
Catholic party. What would such a man be likely to do 
on finding that a mission, which he considered vital to 
the King’s cause, was breaking down? He would 
stick at no promise, however extravagant, to impose 
his terms upon the Irish, and, when his authority was 
questioned, he would stick at no trick to bolster it up. 
At any rate he produced documents, purporting to be 
signed by the King, and by the aid of them induced 
the Irish leaders to agree to his secret treaty. But for 
the accident of a copy falling into the hands of the 
Parliamentarians at Sligo, it is possible that the scheme 
might have been carried through and 10,000 wild Irish 
sent over to assist the royal cause. If the end justifies 
the means, as ‘‘the most jesuited” would doubtless 
assume, the suppression of the Great Rebellion would 
suffice to indemnify Herbert for having taken the 
King’s name in vain. But if his unauthorised diplo- 
macy brought forth disaster, he would have to bear 
the brunt. 

The other theory, begotten by partisans like Miss 
Hay, assumes that Herbert was given a definite com- 
mission, executed it implicitly, and was callously 
thrown over by the King when the scheme failed. 
Even if this were so, Herbert would certainly have 
entered into the scheme with his eyes open, know- 
ing that reasons of State would necessitate his being 
disowned if he failed. Even assuming that he was 
commissioned and disowned, he could not and did not 
consider himself badly used after the failure of his 
diplomacy. Though he was arrested, it was not long 
before he obtained his release. Queen Henrietta Maria 
gave him a valuable necklace when she was herself in 
sore straits for ready money, and the King wrote him 
very gracious letters, recalling his devotion and passing 
over his indiscretion. After the King’s death, Herbert 
somewhat rashly ventured back to England and, after 
an imprisonment of three years, accepted a small allow- 
ance at the hands of the usurper. The chief grievance 
seems to have been that various promises, contained in 


the King’s alleged commission to Herbert, were not | 


fulfilled. The genuineness of this commission, how- 
ever, is open to serious question, the probable 
fact being that Herbert received some blank docu- 
ment signed by the King on the understanding 
that it should be used in a reasonable way for 
the purposes of his mission. Herbert seems to have 


filled this up creating himself Earl of Glamorgan, | 


generalissimo of three armies, English, Irish and 
foreign, Admiral of the Fleet at sea, Duke of Somerset, 
Knight of the Garter, &c., and assuring for his son 
the hand of the King’s daughter, Elizabeth, with a 
dowry of £300,000. If he had saved the Crown and 


completely put down the Rebellion, such rewards | 
| Moreover their lowness of tone is an absolute low- 


would stil! have been excessive, and it is quite in- 
credible that the King should have promised them in 
return for his undertaking a forlorn hope in Ireland. 
We know that Herbert was a person of ill-balanced 
mind, and these are just the ambitions which he would 
have cherished as a suitable return for services whose 
importance he so enormously exaggerated. Moreover, 


as his undertaking was a failure, bringing about more | 


harm than good to the royal Cause, all conditional pro- 
mises would be nullified. This was the view taken by 
Charles II. after the Restoration, when Herbert solicited 
the confirmation of the titles he had assumed. 

His attainments as a man of science were remark- 
able, and there is no denying his sentimental devotion 
towards the cause of Charles I. But it is absurd 
to represent him as an important statesman employed 
in dangerous work and thrown over at a crisis. It 
is also little short of indecent to utilise the bio- 


admiration for loyalty and courage, may inspire further 
exploration of a field not yet by any means exhausted. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE ‘“ INTERNATIONAL”. 


NSTITUTIONS outgrow their names and in the 
third exhibition of this society, held at the galleries 
of the Institute, it is clear that the ‘‘ international ” 
programme is breaking down. Many of the foreign 
painters whose names appear as members do not send ; 
some, like M. Besnard, send unrecognisably poor 
examples ; and the most interesting foreign work is 
either by dead artists or requisitioned in the case of 
the living from collectors and dealers. The contrast 
between the scope of the programme and its results 
might be symbolised by a drawing of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s hung in one of the galleries. In this draw- 
ing, representing, if I remember right, International 
Fraternity supporting Peace, a number of strenuous 
and improbably muscular persons are putting forth vast 
efforts to uphold a kind of tray, on which a diagram- 
matic lady is seated. Their backs are turned, and they 
do not see how little substantial she is. Even so I 
picture those burly athletes Messrs. Sauter, Francis 
Howard and their outland colleagues groaning under 
the weight of European art. Let them turn and 
examine their load. They will find that she speaks with 
a very Scotch accent, and that the heaviest of her 
‘‘ international” trophies are not very fine art. 
Seriously, to camp over against the Academy with the 
pretension of exhibiting the neglected art of the world, 
and to hang as examples the works of Professor Franz 
Stuck, of Professor Hans Petersen, of Messrs. Neven 
du Mont, Anglada, Fragiacomo and a great many more 
is not effective fighting. Not everything the Academy 
neglects is good. 

The exhibition then practically consists of Mr. 
Whistler, a number of Scottish painters, a few interest- 
ing loan pictures and casuals. It would be unprofitable 
to discuss slight works by Mr. Whistler, a master the 
high rank of whose art in our age and its qualities 
are perfectly determined. But a word may be said 
about Mr. and Mrs. Addams, who are described in the 
catalogue as his ‘‘apprentices”, and quote a well- 
known passage from his writings in defence of ‘‘low 
tone” in portraiture. The paintings exhibited as 
demonstrations of this proposition are certainly grey 
and low in tone, but they are little else. Like other 
imitators of Mr. Whistler these painters have attempted 
to reproduce the exquisite skin of his painting and have 
brought no bones and muscles to put inside of it. 


ness, not a relative. This is not the case with 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘Golden Lily”, whose head shines 
out against its background. The art of portraiture 
requires a relief and emphasis of tone in the head, 
and the fact that it is possible to pose a sitter so that 
the head is nearly indistinguishable from the back- 
ground only proves that there are lights bad for 
portrait painting. Mr. Chase is the most accom- 
plished disciple of Mr. Whistler in the gallery, but 
it is only in the easier parts of a picture that he can 
satisfy his ideal of texture and quality. The picture 
of children playing at ring toss is prettily conceived, 
but the still life of the foreground is more securely 


| painted than the children. 


graphy of this ill-balanced personage as a vehicle | 


for cruel criticisms against the sovereign he pro- 
fessed to love so well. Miss Hay, after disclaiming 
any such intention, displays a lack of judgment and 
proportion equalled only by that of her hero in the 
unworthy taunts which she permits herself to express. 


As a contribution to history her work is of little | 
or no value—she even defends the authenticity of a . 


letter from Charles I. to the Pope ‘datum apud 
Curiam nostram pene Carcerem, in Insula de Wight 20 


die Aprilis 1649”—but I hope that her slight sketch | 


of a curious career, relieved as it is by professions of 


Of the Scottish portraits Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Man of 
Letters” (Mr. Henley) is the most satisfactory. It 
shows a welcome recovery from blobbery, (in which 
Mr. Pryde is still deeply immersed) and a real 
physiognomic research as well as ingenious design. 
The palette however is too restricted for painting or 
not restricted enough for drawing. A yellow-and-black 
convention is intelligible in a colour-print, but a cross 
between this and a scheme founded on natural effect 
looks dirty. Mr. Walton is also making efforts to 
model his work more thoroughly, but is plunged for 
the moment in the same yellow-brown bath. Mr. 
Lavery’s first grab at a pose is often good. For 
example the little child in ‘‘Mrs. Spottiswoode and 
Betty ’’, with the dress slipping off one shoulder, is very 
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well found ; so is the general movement of ‘‘ A Lady in 
Black and White”. But heseems afraid of what might 
happen to his paint if he modelled the forms with any 
patience and tenderness. There are happy dashes in 
some parts, wooden approximations in others, smothered 
retreats in others where he has tried a second, but 
not perhaps a third or a tenth time. In other 
portraits here there is a very general giving in over 
the faces and hands of sitters, and a hurrying off to 
indulge in bits of roughcast, bold splash or finished 
mosaic in less taxing parts of the picture. One painter 
who is usually bent on little technical curiosities, 
Mr. Cadby, has a little figure of humorous character 
**A Country Vet”, and Forain’s ‘‘ La Solliciteuse”, 
which need not be considered as painting, has devilish 
life in the old woman’s face and attitude. A pinch of 
this is worth a great deal of wooden scheming. M. 
Boldini underlines the seductiveness of his sitters to 
such a degree that he puts them in the position of 
taking their triumph for granted. An ‘‘ irresistible” 
smile that may chill the beholder is an unhappy expres- 
sion for a portrait. 

There are several piquant contrasts in the exhibition 
of rather inanimate decoration and not very harmonious 
life hanging near one another. Mr. C. H. Shannon’s 
‘Rose and Blanche” and Renoir’s ‘‘La Promenade” 
area case ofthis. Mr. Shannon’s figures were charming 
studies separately, but the painting, except in ex- 
pressing the folds of the white silk by driving the brush 
through furrows of liquid paint, is not an active partner 
in the concern. Its part is limited to filling in har- 
moniously between the lines of the drawing, with the 
result that these lines become anxious and stiff. The 
figures look afraid to move in case the little mirror or 
the lemon should be put to inconvenience in the design, 
and yet not quite secure in their balance. Renoir’s is 
a rather rowdy piece of painting, with some ugly 
scrambling stuff to represent foliage, but his figures 
are occupied, and balanced in the act of life, take 
the light solidly and are full of malice. Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s and Mr. McTaggart’s landscapes have 
the same mutually reproving look. Mr. Priestman 
blocks in a big canvas with easy brush, as if he 
were a professor of modern Dutch landscape. The 
masses and lights are nicely placed, but within the 
masses the brush moves in large waggles that do 
not mean very much, with colour of a very genera! 
character. Mr. McTaggart’s landscapes, on the 
other hand, are not very comfortably or fore- 
sightedly composed, and are painted in an eager 
snatchy fashion ; but his sunlight and his moonlight 
are not the sunlight and moonlight of the studio. They 
are something that has been waited for at many a tryst, 
missed, caught at, captured by the rare eye of a lover. 
Such pictures and those of Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
look uncanny with others in a gallery. They should 
not be hung with brown, careful dreams in rooms with 
a mahogany foundation, but in light conservatory 
places looking on gardens where happy monomaniacs 
of sunshine feast. 

I think the only unexpected pleasure I got in the 
galleries was from the first picture I happened to set 
eyes upon, a little lamplight interior by an artist named! 
Aubert André (No. 43). Here is a man with an eye for 
light. The general enveloping tone is admirably hit ; 
there is no cookery, and the direct and filtered lights 
and shadowed parts are discriminated and enjoyed. 
Modern painting is a queer unstable business, and one 
has no guess whether this painter will follow his clue, 
or dissatisfied with his talent, wreck it next year by an 
excursion in some other direction. He will probably be 
made ashamed of his drawing, and vainly try (for a 
short time) to turn himself into a Leonardo da Vinci. 
M. Milcendeau, who at the last exhibition was a 
dainty close draughtsman in line, is now a quite empty 
painter of sentimental figures in landscape. Many 
another one meets with his little esthetic spark blown 
out and tedious monuments marking the place where 
the will o’ the wisp flickered. Cottet .... but why 
make the list ? 

A group of Segantini’s drawings and picture projects 
is shown. Segantini is Millet f/us a rather “fine con- 
ception of cold brown, white, and blue Alpine colour, 
and some cranky notions of decoration ang technique, 


It looks as if his pictures had passed through an inter- 
mediate stage much better than the final, when the 
mechanical striation of the paint reached its climax. 

Among the few pieces of sculpture exhibited Klinger’s 
‘* Athlete ” is the most interesting. 

To sum up: the exhibition would be a stronger one 
if it were smaller ; one gallery of the Institute instead 
of three. International exhibitions are best held at 
longish intervals when something new and unknown 
has had time to develope. We are too familiar at pre- 
sent with the little excursions of forced originality that 
mark all the art schools of Europe. A close time 
would be good for all of them. Exhibitions, more- 
over, that set up outside of the official academies, can 
only live by being small. If they try to rival the 
academies in size and importance, they produce a 
weaker echo of the original. D. S. M. 


LUCK AMONG THEATRES. 


ITERATURE and musical composition are the only 
arts in which brain-power and temperament are 
equally needful. Brain-power without corresponding 
temperament will make a journalist, but not a writer. 
And it will make one of those musical Professors about 
whom my neighbour, J. F. R., is so constantly unkind. 
Conversely, temperament without corresponding brain- 
power will not enable a man to string together even a 
few sentences or bars to any purpose. The two quali- 
ties must be there, proportionate to each other. On 
the other hand, I do not think that my other neighbour, 
D. S. M., will demur to my presumption that a man 
whose brain-power lags ever so far behind his tempera- 
ment may become a very fine painter. Certainly he 
will not be shocked when I apply that rule to the 
mime. Nor will anyone else be shocked, except 
perhaps the mime himself, that touchiest of human 
creatures, whom let me hasten to assure that I mean 
him no disparagement whatever. Acting is one of the 
fine arts. It is, though appearances are against it, a 
creative art. I respect it fully. But I protest that, 
though there is plenty of scope for brain-power 
in the practice of it, temperament is the essential 
thing. There is nothing to prevent a man of rich 
temperament and slight brain-power from excelling 
in histrionic art. The proof of this assertion is in the 
fact that mimes, as a class, are by anyone who has 
come much into contact with them held to be at once 
the most emotional and the least intellectual of all 
classes. They can laugh and cry, in quick alternation, 
or even simultaneously, for the slightest causes, and 
their laughter is never hollow, and their tears, if you 
analysed them, would yield a precipitate of authentic 
salt ; but they do not often say anything worth hear- 
ing. What they do say is said always clearly, forcibly, 
effectively ; but say it later to yourself, and you will 
have to admit that it was the manner, not the matter, 
that so deeply impressed you. Of course, there are 
exceptions. There are among mimes men who can 
think as well as feel, men who can reason acutely, pro- 
jecting and developing ideas, and all the rest of it. 
But they merely prove the rule. The art of acting 
attracts to itself the emotional rather than the intel- 
lectual natures, and the practice of it expands the heart 
more than the brain. 

The ordinary plain citizen is apt to mistrust mimes. 
He thinks they are not sincere. He is wrong. The 
mime is always perfectly sincere. His sympathies are 
yours without reservation; but so easily moved are 
they as to be equally without reservation anyone else’s. 
His heart goes out always to the nearest person. That 
person becomes ‘‘a part” to him. He finds himself 
inside the part, and proceeds to play it for a!l it’s worth. 
Thus he may be you at one moment, and at the next 
your most hated enemy. Sooner or later, such 
changes bring confusion to plain citizens, and a mis- 
reading of the mime’s nature, and a fear of his com- 
pany. Thus, in this age as in all others, mimes are 
a somewhat sequestered race—mutual comminglers, 
takers-in of one another’s washing. Accordingly, all 
their natural tendencies gain strength. .And one of the 
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natural tendencies of emotional and illogical natures is 
a tendency towards every kind of superstition. 

The whole theatrical profession is honeycombed with 
superstition. Nowhere so devoutly as on the stage 
is faith put in black cats, horseshoes, and similar tom- 
foolery. But the ordinary superstitions are not enough 
for the mimes, who supplement them, as you know, 
with a host of superstitions peculiar to their own 
calling. Most of these have been handed down from 
antiquity, but every generation adds to their number ; 
insomuch that nowadays the difficulty of infusing any 
spirit into a rehearsal is intensified by every mime'’s 
fear that at any moment he may, by some little act of 
commission or omission, imperil the play’s chances 
‘fon the night”. But superstitions are not confined to 
rehearsal. One of the more general of them is the 
belief, firmly held, that certain actors and actresses 
bring financial disaster to any play in which they 
appear. There are at this moment some well-known 
mimes of whom it is said, and said truly, that during 
the past ten years they have not appeared in one suc- 
cessful production. It is remarkable that without ex- 
ception these mimes are, in point of artistic skill, among 
the foremost in their profession. I do not mean that it is 
for that reason that baleful qualities are attributed to 
them. Personally they are not unpopular, and none of 
their brethren would wish to do them a wanton harm. 
I mention their pre-eminence merely because in that 
lies (according to my rationalist lights) a likelier 
explanation of the failures with which their names are 
connected. I mean that whenever they appear they 
play everyone else off the stage, thus upsetting the 
balance of the whole production and spoiling the 
public’s pleasure. Another superstition, equally fixed, is 
that certain theatres are lucky, and that in others some 
kind of black magic prevents anything from succeeding. 
For the practical purpose of conversion, it is, of course, 
useless to assail with reason beliefs that are founded on 
unreason : the only thing is to suggest a contrary set 
of beliefs that have the same basis. Nevertheless, idly 
and for my own pleasure, | may as well bring a little 
reason to bear on the notion of good and bad luck 
among theatres. 

It is true that theatres often have long spells of 
success or failure; but such spells can always be 
accounted for in a quite prosaic manner. Management 
of a theatre is not a game of chance. It is, rather, 
a very difficult game of skill, from which the element 
of chance is almost entirely barred. It is a most solid 
form of business. Any attempt to treat it as a giddy 
speculation is the shortest of cuts to Portugal Street. 
I can think of hardly one form in which bad or good 
Juck can visit the manager of a theatre. Of course, 
his theatre may be burnt down in the middle of a suc- 
cessful run. But even that disaster may be almost 
surely avoided by compliance with the requirements of 
the County Council, and it may, at least, be minimised 
by proper insurance. Of course, too, the manager may 
receive from an unknown writer a play which will take 
the town by storm. But that is a contingency so 
remote that it may be dismissed altogether. Suc- 
cessful plays are written only by well-known writers, 
who have passed through a probation of failure. The 
prime secret of success in management (I am speaking 
of commercial success, of course) is to keep in touch 
with these writers, and to select from their work what 
is likeliest to please the public. It is true that into this 
part of the business some element of chance seems to 
enter. You or I, inexpert, would not always care to 
prophesy from a type-written copy of a play whether it 
would succeed or fail. But when we have seen the 
play acted publicly we are never in doubt as to the reason 
why the public likes it or dislikes it. In the production 
certain things that were latent have emerged. And 
the manager likeliest to succeed is he to whom is 
patent from the outset what we can but subsequently 
discern. This prophetic power is partly a natural flair, 
and partly a science, based on experience and calcula- 
tion. It has been carried to its highest pitch in recent 
times by the managers of the Haymarket Theatre. If 
you went to Messrs. Harrison and Maude and asked 
them to reveal the secret of their extraordinary 
financial success, would they, do you suppose, say that 
it was luck? If they had failed they would no doubt 


say that fate had been against them. But, such is 
human vanity, we do not talk of fate when we succeed : 
we own up to being very clever fellows. That is what 
Messrs. Harrison and Maude would do, no doubt, if you 
cross-examined them. At any rate, Mr. Maude would say 
very gratifying things about Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Harrison would make no secret of his admiration for 
Mr. Maude. Between them it would leak out that 
‘*Under the Red Robe” was produced because at that 
time the public was keen on cape-and-sword plays, 
and ‘‘ The Little Minister ” to meet the demand for kail- 
yardery which had not yet been exploited on the stage, 
and ‘‘The Second in Command” to cope with the 
war-fever. Further, you would learn that inasmuch 
as these plays were all solidly constructed, and cheery 
in either a sensational or in a sentimental manner, 
and all contained suitable parts for Mr. Maude and 
his wife, the management knew perfectly well before 
the actual productions that they would be a great suc- 
cess. You would learn that the success of the theatre 
was due partly to the charm of Mr. Maude’s and Miss 
Emery’s personality, accentuated for the public by the 
fact that they were man and wife, and partly to the charm 
of the theatre itself as a building, and to its central 
position, and partly, again, to the care with which for 
every part in every play some clever and fashionable 
mime was selected, and partly . . . But I need not 
enumerate all the other reasons you would get from 
Messrs. Harrison and Maude. One kind of reason you 
would not get—the fatalistic kind. 

That, however, is the only kind you would get from 
the manager of a not prosperous theatre. You would 
have to discover for yourself the causes of failure. Nor 
would you, in most cases, find the task a hard one. 
Take the case of the Court Theatre, which (I hope Iam 
not libellous) has not in recent years been a by-word for 
continuous success. What are the causes? Firstly, I 
suppose, that the theatre is so far from the other 
theatres: to go to it breaks one’s sense of custom. 
Secondly, there has not been a great theatrical star to 
compel people tocome. Thirdly, there has been no con- 
tinuous policy of any kind. Fourthly, the public being 
ovine, every failure detracts from the chance of the 
next production, just as every success would improve 
that chance. 

Apparently, the idea of the present management is 
that the Court Theatre has got into so parlous a state . 
that human enterprise cannot uplift it, and that the only 
thing is to wait for a turn of luck. I cannot believe 
that anyone was simple enough to suppose that the 
present programme could, without some direct inter- 
vention of Providence, lead to commercial success. 
It consists of a triple bill. The first item, a 
farce by Mr. Gerald Du Maurier and Mr. S. O. N. 
Frere, is amusing, but it lasts only half an hour, and 
the rest of the evening is filled with ‘‘a light Olio 
Entertainment ”, which may be Olio but certainly is not 
light, and with an unspeakably tiresome little burlesque 
of comic opera as it may have been thirty or forty 
years ago. I have never in a theatre been offered a 
flimsier excuse for keeping the doors open. - 

AX. 


EDINBURGH ASSURANCE. 


FORTNIGHT since we wrote about the attractions 

of assurances for children as set forth in a pro- 

spectus issued by one of the great Scotch life assurance 

companies. One consequence of this article was the 

receipt from a correspondent of an attractive prospectus 

on similar lines issued so far back as 1892 by another 
representative Scotch life office. 

The Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, details of 
whose scheme have been brought to our notice, is better 
known, and better appreciated, in Scotland than in the 
South of England. We have previously had occasion 
to comment on its merits, but referring to the subject 
of children’s assurances we failed to recognise the 
priority of the Edinburgh in the introduction of this 
form of assurance. Speaking generally, the annual cost 
throughout life, or throughout the premium-paying 
period, of policies effected during childhood, which 
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year, which becomes an ordinary policy participating in 


and a medical examination would be required, which is 


dispensed with when the assurance is effected during 


come into full effect on reaching age 25,is approximately — 
half what the cost would be if the taking of the policy | 
were deferred until age 25 were attained. For an annual 
premium throughout life of 15s. 2d. per #100 assured a 
policy can be effected on the life of a child aged one | 


profits when he reaches the age 25. _ If the policy were 
effected at age 25 the annual premium for the rest of | than desolation—ignominy—is at this moment touching 


life would be £2 2s. per annum for every £100 assured, | 


on the Lebanon estate are being felled : this—while in 
front of the lovely trees about the old bridge the meadow 
| is being cut up for draining, the verdure marked out 
for rows of villas, so that quietly, unless it is prevented, 
the Richmond of fame, of art, of pleasure will perish 
_ out of the land. It seems impossible to make people 
realise that stealthily, that persistently, something worse 


the scene dear to Englishmen in the past and visited by 
_ thousands of their posterity year after year. It would 
be well if those responsible for preserving beautiful 


childhood. If the child dies before attaining the age of spaces of ground in the neighbourhood of ever- 


25 all premiums paid are returned ; moreover in order | 
to provide against possible inability to pay premiums | 
through the death of the parent, prior to the maturity | 


of the child, it can be arranged that in the event of the 
parent dying during the period of deferment the pay- 
ment of the premiums shall be suspended during the 
remainder of that period by the payment of a small 
addition to the premium. This is a valuable provision, 
which disposes of about the only objection to the 
scheme. 

In the previous discussion of this subject we laid 
stress upon the point that such a contract as this policy 
implies ranges over a long number of years, and can 
only be appropriately entered into with an office of high 
standing, whose position is thoroughly well established. 
The Edinburgh abundantly fulfils these conditions ; it 
was established so long ago as 1823, and if its opera- 
tions have not been characterised by much in the way 
of magnitude they show ample evidence of merit. 
The rates of premium charged by the company are 
substantially below the average, and considering this 
their bonuses are good. The basis on which their 
liabilities are valued, and consequently the reserve 
which they hold, is strong, and their bonus pro- 
spects for the future are good. Without any 
disparagement of the management in the past it 
may fairly be held that their present prospects 
are better than they were. The present manager 


alive to the value of economy in management, 
and to the importance of even a small increase in 
the rate of interest earned upon the funds. An addition 


investments makes an appreciable difference in the 


views upon questions of management and general 
policy, we know from personal observation that he 


investment ; and it is just this attention to detail that 
makes all the difference between indifferent and good 
results. 

These deferred assurances for children can be effected 
with the Edinburgh at premiums which are payable 
throughout the whole of life; at premiums which 
cease at age 50, or at age 55, with the sum assured 
payable at death at any time after age 25 is reached ; 
or on the endowment assurance plan, under which the 
sum assured is payable at age 50 or at age 55, or at 
death if previous, provided it occurs after age 25 is 
reached. Rates for assurances on these lines are 
quoted in the prospectus, but the full benefits of the 
assurance can be made to commence after age 21, or 
at any other age if such an arrangement is desired. 
The whole scheme of early provident assurance is 
attractive, and the Edinburgh is an office well suited 
to supply it to advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL 
SAVED ? 


To the Editor of the SArTURDAY REVIEW. 


Richmond, 22 October, 1got. 
Sir,—If one puts this question to anyone in London 
the answer is prompt: ‘‘ Certainly ; the County Council 
has settled that.” If one puts the same question to 
anyone in the streets of Richmond, the reply is of even 
firmer assurance. This—while daily the ancient cedars 


of the company is a cautious Scotsman, keenly | 


of even a few pence in the return per cent. upon the | 


bonuses to the policy-holders, and while holding broad — 


pays careful attention to questions of expenditure and | 


stretching London would face a loss which will con- 
demn them in their guardianship as long as Richmond 
is a memory. 

Let us recall how the case stands. Before the 
summer vacation the London County Council passed a 
resolution to pay down £3,500 to stay further develop- 
ment of the Marble Hill estate in view of purchase by 
the end of the year, if the necessary funds were obtained. 
They who burn with sorrow that London should lose 
her exquisite river-side landscape were thankful that 
any corporate action should have been begun for its 
redemption but were deeply disappointed that no large 
scheme, such as saved Hampstead and Epping in the 
north, should have been applied to the safeguarding of 
the far more precious and celebrated scenery in the 
west. A great, a generous scheme was required, not 
dealing with parts, with single estates, but with the 
entire riverside from Richmond to Twickenham. Ina 
case like this little measures are mere waste and mean 
simply that hideousness and beauty share alike, so that 
no whole effect is gained. For even granting that the 
purchase of Marble Hill is veritably completed by the 
end of the year, when we ask ourselves ‘‘ Is the view 
saved? ”, all the reply we can make is that the marvel- 
lous river-bend that gives its peculiar charm to the 
prospect will be unharmed. But as soon as the eye 
| roves, as it delights to rove when it is delighted, it will 
| discover, spreading like a skin-disease among the tree 
tops or through the boughs, the roofs and glaring 
' windows of innumerable villas. From the Terrace, 
even if Marble Hill is bought, the view is not 
saved. 

From the old bridge the view is already spoiling and 
in a few weeks will be lost. Autumn is now saying 
farewell to the trees and grass of the meadow, and will 
_ never come to them again to dazzle with its rich anima- 
tion. And let London recollect the great opportunity 
_ she is losing, if she suffers the immediate neighbour- 

hood of the old bridge to become a crowd of ignoble 
villas. It is true the bridge is already condemned as 
unsafe for traffic; but the townsfolk of Richmond 
propose, irrespective of sentimental considerations, to 
build their new bridge lower down. Consequently the 
old bridge may well be allowed to remain as a lounge 
to pedestrians. There lounging, one now sees all that 
an Englishman’s eye requires to see—stream, and trees, 
and meadow, in calm of taintless air. If that stretch 
of riverside beauty is to be preserved} the portion of 
Cambridge House estate still for sale must be secured. 
The stately old mansion, so dear to those who love 
eighteenth-century memories, may conceivably be of 
service as museum or library, and the adjoining grounds 
be given to the people—plentiful seats being provided 
—as an exquisite riverside pleasure-walk. 

But this is simply a f7s-aller: this is worth London’s 
doing, but it is not the great thing to do. The sole 
way of preserving permanently the riverside beauty for 
the enjoyment of those even who stand on Richmond 
Terrace is to purchase such portions of the three estates 
—Marble Hill, Lebanon House and Cambridge House 

—as are for sale: and thus to secure for the people for 
ever the lovely stretch of land between Twickenham 
and the old bridge at Richmond. A large but fora 
great nation an inconsiderable sum is required for this. 
No appeal has yet been made to the enthusiasm and 
generosity of the English people. No subscription list 
has been opened. If the corporate bodies will affirm 
publicly what they intend to do and state what, if the 
great scheme is to be carried out, the public must do ; 
if one wealthy man or better still ten wealthy men will 
come forward with a thousand pounds, the subsequent 
thousands would, in their multitudinous shillings, be 
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quickly gathered in. This is the time for the fearless 
intelligence of true economy to guide public action. 
This is the moment when the last effort that can be made 
must be made to rouse the attention of all who would 
be sorry that indolence and self-deception had led to the 
disappearance of the most pleasurable scene and the most 
historic within a ‘bus ride of Piccadilly. We English 
are too often in a state of secure inattention, a state of 
peril. Sometimes we may correct the errors into which 
we are led by our confidence that all will come right in 
the end. We may retrieve a campaign that has 
suffered from the optimism that blinds: but when 
beauty is once destroyed and we are heedless, we can 
never again restore it. 

London is pushing the pressure of over-population 
from its centre to its circumference and every month 
monotonous rows of dwellings rise up in haste ; while 
cheap transit by tram and rail brings into what was 
once fresh country swarms of workers from old slums. 
It is a perilous time for the remnant of beauty stil! 
attainable by the city population; and it behoves those 
public bodies, whose action is clearing the centre of 
London jealously to guard all spaces of special loveli 
ness within the boundaries they are so immensely 
enlarging. Let them save Richmond as Epping was 
saved: but do not let them think that by buying one 
isolated estate—if they accomplish this—they have 
rescued Richmond from the ruin that obliterates. 

During the holidays ‘‘ the love of many has waxed 
cold”. We have languished in the heat ; we have grown 
careless and forgotten. The County Council, by its 
previous action, has provided ‘‘a conscience clause” 
and everyone is happy and at rest. Yet while we have 
been on mountain and sea-shore the ancient cedars have 
been felled, the drain-pipes laid. The elms of Cambridge 
House remain ; the drain-pipes can be removed, the 
trenches re-turfed, if we will it. The choice before us 
now is, in Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ brief and yet endless”! 
The question is, does English love of the country, of the 
historic country and the fair green fields remain? We 
profoundly believe it does, and that if the people clearly 
understand how great a treasure their generosity will 
secure for themselves and their children the view from 
Richmond Hill will yet be saved. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 


MICHAEL FIELD. 


Ep. S. R.]} 
FREE LIBRARIES AND TRASHY 
LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
London, October 1gor. 


Sir,—I did not deny that the Chelsea Free Library 
was doing good work—I am certain it does: I have no 
doubt that Mr. Quin, the librarian, is a very good and 
earnest worker: I do not think the amount spent on 
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verley” is in better odour: there are two copies of 
it: but ‘*The Fair Maid of Perth” and ‘‘ Anne of 
Geierstein”’ are not better represented than ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” and ‘*Emma”. There are two copies 
of ‘*St. Ronan’s Well”—which some trifling con- 
temporary criticism regards as one of Scott’s failures— 
three of ‘‘ Lammermoor” and five of ‘‘ Midlothian”. But 
‘Guy Mannering” is represented by only two copies ; 
the ‘*Abbot” and ‘‘ Kenilworth” by the same pitiful 
number. Only one of Mrs. Gaskell’s books—‘‘ Cran- 
ford ”’—is represented by two copies; all the rest are 
represented by one copy apiece. 

Turning, still more or less at random, to living 
writers, I find that George Meredith’s books with two 
exceptions are treated just as stingily, or perhaps just as 
handsomely Mr. Norton will say ; and the same applies 
to Hardy, though I admit that there are four copies of 
“Tess” and two apiece of ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd” and ‘‘The Mayor of Casterbridge”. Surely 
there is not much superfluity here: it is when 
one turns to the writers whose works are, well, not 
exactly masterpieces in the sense that ‘‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield” (one copy) or ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” 
(one copy) are masterpieces, that we find superfluity. 
{ hope, in giving afew names, I may not offend Mr. 
Norton by including any special favourites of his; but, 
after his angry and contemptuous reference to me and 
my ignorance, I have my misgivings about this. What 
excuse is there for placing on the shelves two copies 
or so of most of Miss Corelli’s books ? 

But Miss Corelli, though her reputation as novelist 
may be safe so far as the dull, old-fashioned bandbox 
women novelists, such as Burney and Austen, are con- 
cerned, has her serious rivals of to-day who jostle one 
another on the shelves of the Free Library. How 
carefully we acquire each new masterpiece of Mr. Guy 
Boothby, Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. Le Queux! Only 
a copy of each of their new six-shilling books? Per- 
haps; but then those single copies mount up. If any- 
body thinks I exaggerate let him look not only at the 
catalogue, but at the additional lists of 1900 and 1go1. 
There he will find plenty of new things to choose from. 
Messrs. Anthony Hope, Frankfort Moore, Gilbert 
Burgin, Hocking, Fenn (of one of Mr. Fenn’s there are 
already three copies; whilst his grand total covers 
about half a page of the catalogue)—they, with many 
another, go to make up the noble feast which Mr. 


_ Norton would, I suppose, have us partake of to our 
[We propose to revert to this matter next week.— | 


fiction—Mr. Norton, I think, puts it at five per cent. | 
of the total outlay—at all excessive: I do not in the — 


least desire to see good fiction excluded altogether from 
the free libraries of London; but, on the contrary, I 
desire to see it well represented in every free library, 
believing that it can but make for the good of a large 
number of people. 

Having thus disposed of Mr. Norton’s eager irre- 


heart’s content, for the innocent spending of hours 
otherwise very likely idle, perhaps even for our moral 
and intellectual growth. 

Yours, &c. 


A CHELSEA RATEPAYER. 


SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Gloucester, 22 October. 


Sir,—In the footnote which you have appended to 
Mr. Paul’s lengthy wail against the writer of the article 
on ‘‘ Smallpox and the Conscience Clause ”’ in your issue 
of 5 October, you have apparently shut the door against 
any discussion of the bacteriological aspect of the 
vaccination question, and I am not going to ask you to 


_ open it. But there is, I venture to think, a very effec- 


levancies, | will give a few facts respecting the character | 


of the fiction at present favoured by the Chelsea Free 
Library. 
What | object to is not an abundance of the best 


stories but a superfluity of stories which are no good © 


at all, a waste of time and of money, a weariness of 
the flesh: and I object to this latter class of stories 
also because they must tend to crowd out the former 
class. Atrandom I turn over the pages of the 1897 
catalogue of the Chelsea Free Library. ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” is on the shelves of that library: there 
appears to be one copy of it. The same applies to 
**Woodstock”, ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays”, ‘‘Emma”, 


** Mansfield Park” and Pride and Prejudice”. ‘‘ Wa- 


tive reply to one portion of Mr. Paul’s jeremiad, of 
which it is a pity that your readers should be deprived. 

As a man who ‘‘ knows both sides” of the vaccina- 
tion question and who demands from his ‘ arrogant 


| critics” a ‘fair discussion of his case, free from the 


constant and irritating imputation of that ignorance 
which is really attributable to them ”’, it is somewhat 
surprising that Mr. Paul should so persistently ignore 
the ‘‘ fair discussion” of his case which is to be found 
in the final report of the Royal Commissioners on 
Vaccination. It is scarcely possible to ask whether, 
to use his own words, this is ‘‘due to ignorance”, 
for Mr. Paul has given gocd evidence in other 
ways that he is not unacquainted with that 
report; and we are, therefore, driven to assume the 
alternative which he offers to your contributor, 
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“* wilful concealment”. And the point of this alter- 
native lies here ; if Mr. Paul has mastered the contents 
of that report, as everyone who claims to instruct the 
public on the subject of vaccination should do, he 
cannot be unaware that the commissioners have dis- 
cussed in it at considerable length Professor Crook- 
shank’s bizarre views on the relations of cowpox and 
smallpox and on isolation without vaccination, and 
have arrived at a judgment which is not favourable to 
them. 

Why then does Mr. Paul parade as authorita- 
tive opinions which he must know are held, I believe, 
exclusively by Professor Crookshank amongst bacteri- 
ologists ? On a question of a purely bacteriological 
character Professor Crookshank’s opinion would no 
doubt be entitled to due weight; but on one of 
Statistics or, indeed, on any other aspect of the 
vaccination question, it has to be shown that, while 
he has written on the history and pathology 
of vaccination, he has special claim to be con- 
sidered an exclusive expert. And the best proof 
that can be given of the imperfection of Professor 
Crookshank’s acquaintance with even the history of 
vaccination is the statement he makes, that Jenner’s 
substitution of vaccination for inoculation of smallpox 
was founded on the supposition that he was intro- 
ducing ‘‘a totally different disease”. In Barron’s 
‘* Life of Jenner,” vol. i. p. 162, it is distinctly stated 
that ‘‘ he (Jenner) always considered smallpox and cow- 
pox as modifications of the same distemper, and in 
employing vaccine lymph we only made use of means 
to impregnate the constitution with the disease in its 
mildest instead of propagating it in its virulent and 
contagious form, as is done when smallpox is inocu- 
lated ”’. 

if, therefore, Professor Crookshank and Mr. Paul 
are both so ignorant of this cardinal fact in the history 
of vaccination, or are so unwilling to recognise it that 
they ignore it, what reliance can be placed on other 
opinions which they express with equal disregard of 
evidence which they choose also to ignore ? 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Francis T. Bonp, M.D.Lond. 
Hon. Secretary, Jenner Society. 


“SIR RICHARD CALMADY.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 
19 Earl’s Avenue, Folkestone, 19 October, 1got. 


Dear Sir,—In the critique on ‘‘ The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady” published in to-day’s issue of your 
paper, the reviewer complains that Lucas Malet does 
** not make a consistent effort to overcome the morose- 
mess, which is her dominant note. Some such effort is 
apparent at the very end, where, doubtless under 
pressure from her publisher, she grudgingly affords us 
a glimpse of happiness”. 

Speaking on this very subject of changed endings, at 
the Women Writers’ dinner in June last, Mrs. Harrison 
herself said ‘‘A story well conceived, a story which is 
an organic whole, ladies, can no more have two endings 
than your or my life can”. 

Lest any casual reader should conclude that Mrs. 
Harrison has been false to her own ideals, I would 
refer them to one of her previous works—‘‘ The Wages 
of Sin” —published many years ago—in which mention 
is made of many of the characters in ‘‘ Sir Richard 
Calmady ”, amongst others of the hero himself, and in 
such manner as absolutely to negative the suggestion 
of a happy ending tacked on to order. 

***T like being there because Calmady and she are 
so awfully happy together,’ he said gently, almost 
reverently. ‘I don’t mean they make a parade of 
caring for each other. But you can’t help knowing 
how they do care. You feel it’s there. . . . But then 
Calmady’s Calmady. He’s worth risking a good deal 
for. Anyway it’s all turned out splendidly.’” 

I am, Sir, &c. 


ROCOCO. 
(Donec gratus crant.) 
HE. 
WHILE I could please you, still caressed — 
With no boy then to put me second— 
That snowy neck,—my fortune blest 
Beyond the Persian King’s I reckoned. 


SHE. 
While you had yet no fonder flame, 
Nor Lydia less than Chioe counted, 
Beyond the Roman Ilia’s fame 
Renowned and glorious Lydia mounted. 


HE. 
’Tis Thracian Chloe rules me now, 
Who plays, who sings, without a rival ; 
I'ld face my very death, I vow! 
If death might win her dear survival. 
SHE. 
For Calais all-consumed am I ; 
Sweet Thurian! he in equal measure ; 
And death twice over I would die— 
If death might save the boy—with pleasure ! 


HE. 
Should Venus now return once more, 
And drive a parted pair to mating— 
Cast Chloe off, and leave the door 
Wide, for rejected Lydia waiting? ... 


SHE. 
Though lovelier than a star is he, 
And thou both lighter than a feather 
And stormier than the Adrian sea;— 
’Twere bliss to live—or die—together ! 
W. HEADLAM. 


REVIEWS. 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES GOUGH’S VIEW OF 
HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE. 


“A Leader of Light Horse: Life of Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse.” By Captain Lionel T. Trotter. 
London: Blackwood. igor. 16s. | 

“Ts vast majority of the reading public of to-day 

only know of Hodson as a brilliant leader of 

Irregular Native Cavalry in India. Such will un- 
doubtedly be the verdict of posterity which will only 
care to remember the magnificent services of a soldier 
whom even his greatest enemy has described as 
‘* the beau ideal of a partisan-leader”. Posterity will 
care nothing for the rights and wrongs of a miserable 
squabble, mainly concerning the accuracy or the reverse 
with which an intrepid and impulsive cavalry officer 
kept his accounts during two years of hard campaigning, 
forced marches and severe fighting. 

Naturally very much of Captain Trotter’s book will 
be found to be mere repetition of what has been said 
in other works dealing with Hodson. Notably is 
this the case with reference to ‘‘ Twelve Years of a 
Soldier’s Life,” and still more so with regard to 
General Sir Hugh Gough’s ‘‘ Old Memories”. Still 
there is a great deal of new matter brought forward in 
this volume, all of which, we are glad to note, is in 
favour of Hodson. The most important part is un- 
doubtedly the elaborate and exhaustive Report of 
Reynell Taylor, the officer who succeeded him in com- 
mand of the (suides. 

General Sir Charles Gough, V.C. G.C.B who with 
his brother General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C. G.C.B. 
served under Hodson during the Mutiny has kindly 
favoured us with the following remarks on Capt. 
Trotter’s book : 

‘* The Report of Reynell Taylor, in the matter of the 
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accounts, goes far to clear Hodson of all the charges, 
and if the accounts of the Guides were in a muddle, it 
could easily be understood when one considers the 
manner in which they were necessarily kept, the regi- 
ment being at that time newly formed and broken 
up into numerous small detachments, each receiving 
‘advances’ to account for in a very haphazard way 
whilst at the same time there was no regular pay 
system established. 1 do not however attempt to enter 
into that question, since it is sufficient that after thorough 
investigation, no charge was proved against Hodson. 
This despite the fact that he had many implacable 
enemies anxious, if possible, to ruin him. It is significant 
that such a highly honourable and upright man as the 
late Lord Napier of Magdala, as well as many others, 
remained his staunch supporters and friends to the last. 
During his command of Hodson’s Horse, a regiment 
raised during the Mutiny and under much the same cir- 
cumstances as the Guides, when a great deal of money 
passed through his hands, there was no suspicion of even 
a rupee being unaccounted for. I was President of the 
Committee of Adjustment of his affairs after his death, 
and I can answer for it that no ‘loot’ or, indeed, any 
property beyond his own ‘service-kit’ was found 
amongst his effects. Hodson was peculiar in having 
more bitter enemies than any man I ever met. He had 
also many and very strong friends. As an example of 
what a squabble anything about ‘ Hodson’ is certain to 
create, I saw in a review of Captain Trotter’s book, 
only a short time since, that ‘Lord Canning’s Minute 
vanished from Sir H. Daly’s desk at Delhi while 
Hodson had access to that desk, and that the missing 
file was found in Hodson’s desk after Hodson’s death.’ 
I don’t know where the writer got his authority for 
this, but it seems to be a most abominable accusation 
to make, and I certainly never heard it before. Even 
if ‘Canning’s Minute’ were found in Hodson’s desk, 
there would be nothing at all unnatural in the fact, 
since it was a paper vitally concerning Hodson, and 
one which was likely to be in his possession, since he 
should certainly have received a copy. 

**It is such interminable and freshly cropping up 
imputations made by those who seem to take a 
pleasure in vilifying the memory of Hodson that renders 
it so unpleasant to write about him. As to Hodson’s 
life as a Leader of Light Horse, I consider that Captain 
Trotter’s book is a fair and honest account. I had the 
honour of serving under Hodson, first when I was in 
command of the Guides at Rhotak and subsequently 
when attached to Hodson’s Horse on the march from 
Delhi to join Colin Campbell and until his death, and I 
never served either with or under a more able and 
gallant Cavalry Leader. He was a most cheerful and 
agreeable companion and in action he was always most 
cool and ever forward to engage the enemy. I think 
the description of his ‘ chaffing’ his opponent when 
engaged in mortal combat is rather foolish and not very 
likely. I was with him, side-by-side in one very tight 
place, but there was no chaff or banter about him on 
that occasion, he simply dealt his blows as vigorously 
as he could and was very much ‘in earnest’ about it, 
as indeed we all were until we cleared our immediate 
enemy off and we were not sorry then to find the 
remainder had gone! 

‘** As regards the case of Bisharut Ali, I was present 
on the occasion and can answer for it that any other 
British officer would have shot him, he and his men 
were all fighting against us and were as much rebels 
at war with us as any others in the whole Mutiny. As 
for the Princes they thoroughly deserved their fate ; it is 
well known they were among the foremost in the 
frightful massacre on May 11, perhaps it might have been 
better had Hodson not made himself their executioner, 
but few people nowadays can realise the intense feeling 
of indignation and vengeance roused in Englishmen 
by the thought of the cruelties English women and 
children suffered at the hands of Rebels and Mutineers 
in that great struggle for mastery in 1857. 

‘** Lastly as to the sparing of the King of Delhi, in 
the same review to which I have already alluded, there 
is a suggestion that Hodson was bribed to do so! I 
never heard such extraordinary and ridiculous stories 
as are spread about him, even to this day, by his 
enemfes. 


This deliberate opinion of so well-known and so 
gallant a soldier as Sir Charles Gough, written forty- 
three years after the events chronicled in Captain 
Trotter’s book, when men’s passions have, or at least 
should have had time to cool, may be reckoned as 
conclusive that the pitiful attacks on the memory of 
Hodson the heroic Leader of Light Horse are unworthy 
of discussion, and that the time has arrived when 
any further attempt to revive them should receive no 
attention from fair-minded people. 


A CHARMING MEMOIRIST. 


‘* Memoirs of the Countess Potocka.” Edited by Casimir 
Stryenski. Authorised translation by Lionel 
Strachey. London: Grant Richards. 1go1. 12s. 

‘T° the many memoirs on the Napoleonic period 

there must now be added these reminiscences of 
the Countess Potocka, which ‘‘date from the Third 

Partition of Poland to the incorporation of what was 

left of that country with the Russian Empire”. The 

translator has made a very readable, if a slightly too 
colloguial, version and prefixed a brief introduction 

(with a helpful genealogical table) in which the captious 

would not unwillingly perhaps have spared the affected 

freedom of adjective—Charles XII. is in one sentence 
called ‘‘ pertinacious and ascetic”, in another ‘‘ the 
royal Swede of the stiff chin and ready sword”—for 

a little more explanation as to the exact way in which 

‘* Casimir Stryenski”, also a Pole, arranged the 

memoirs for publication: nor can we forgive Mr. 

Strachey for fathering the book on the English world 

without an index, an absolutely unforgivable offence 

in the editor of anything alleged to have an _ his- 
toric value, and deserving, a distinguished scholar 
once said, nothing short of the guillotine. Atone- 
ment it is true is offered in the shape of the 
handsome reproductions of old portrait prints, but 
the titles of three of these at least require correction. 

Stanislaus Poniatowski for example is magniloquently 

termed ‘‘ Commander of the Forces of Charles XII.” 

and ‘‘ the groping reader” may well ask ‘‘ What forces?” 

Does Mr. Strachey seriously mean that the Swedish army 

which conquered Poland was ‘‘ commanded” by Stanis- 

laus Poniatowski? We sincerely hope not, but if not 
what can the words mean? Again Frederick Augustus 

(taken from a painting of 1790) is called ‘‘ King of 

Saxony ”, and that with ‘‘ Herzog” and ‘‘ Churfurst ” 

staring the reader in the face at the base of the portrait. 

Mr. Strachey by not pointing out that there was no 

King of Saxony till 1806 lays himself open to un- 

charitable suspicions, which are not allayed when 

we discover Joseph II. described as ‘‘Emperor of 

Germany ” which he certainly was not. What Joseph IT. 

was might have been found in Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy 

Roman Empire” or even in Voltaire whom Mr. 

Strachey is disposed to cite as an authority. We 

could wish also that the map of Europe kindly supplied, 

but ona scale which makes it almost useless, was not 
such a terrible jumble of modern and historic nomen- 
clature, ‘‘ Belgium”, ‘‘ Austria-Hungary”, ‘* The 

German Empire”, ‘‘ Roumania”, ‘‘ Bulgaria”, mas- 

querading on a map professing to show the Polish 

partitions of ’72, ’93, and ’9g5. 

Turning to the Countess we find her starting with a 
charming flourish. ‘‘It seemed to me”, she boldly 
avows, ‘‘this I can say without boasting, that I was 
able to bring more interesting facts together than 
those which built the good Margravine’s fame,” the 
witty and ever-memorable Wilhelmina whose memoirs 
moved her to take up her pen. But, alas, rude as it is 
to contradict a lady, we fear she has not succeeded in 
compiling a record which will be to the historic 
student what the possessor of ‘that wretchedly 
meagre principality” who ‘‘found brains in her 
soup” put into his hands. Nor is the reason quite 
what the Countess Potocka regretfully admits ; ‘‘ not 
everyone can be sister to a great man” but simply that 
Wilhelmina told us what was both new and important, 
whereas our author, through no fault of her own, is 
at best only able to add a touch or two to the mise-en- 
scéne, to fill in a little of the bye play, and most usually 
to say ditto to what we knew already. Evenas regards 
Poland, her centre theme, the winnowing fan of the 
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bearish Dryasdust would reduce the gist of her auto- 
biographic confidences to painfully slender proportions. 
Madame is in fact a trifle credulous. ‘‘ Oh! for the good 
old days”, she cries, ‘‘ when people believed in every- 
thing”, and in another delightful aside pronounces 
that ‘‘ morality and imagination” are ‘‘alas! the two 
things which cannot by any possibility be reconciled ”. 
Substitute ‘‘historic truth” for ‘‘imagination” and 
we see why a Droysen, a Seeley or a Treitschke would 
smile at her seriously lively analysis of the negotiations 
at Tilsit. Poor Dryasdust, who revels in gossip and 
the personal equation but to whom the archives have 
given up their dead secrets, unhappily cannot reduce 
that famous Treaty to ‘“‘the insinuating ways of 
Alexander” or even the repentant beauty” of the 
Queen of Prussia, any more than he can dare to ascribe 
the invasion of Xerxes to a curtain lecture of Atossa or 
the English Reformation to the bright eyes of Anne 
Boleyn. 

But we would not do the Countess an injustice. 
Though her memoirs only belong to the second rank 
she writes with such a charming egoism and candour, 
and with such a vivid sincerity that we are transported 
at once into that ancien régime so often described 
but which can only be felt and breathed. In her 
pages we may sup with Kaunitz or take tea with 
the Prince de Ligne, be frozen by Marie Louise 


and laugh with Talleyrand, or smother the derision | 
of ‘four royal blood” at the splendid vulgarity of | 


parvenus French Marshals and their Mesdames Sans- 
Géne ; we may walk in Davout’s Park till the bushes 
are thick with our flounces and our lilac-laced boots are 
greenish of hue. 
Napoleon. Indeed the Countess’ description of her 
feelings on first seeing the mighty man is not unworthy 
of being read as a footnote to Heine’s immortal 
Diisseldorf portrait. For madame has moved in exalted 
circles, has flirted with emperors and ambassadors—she 
has a penetrating eye for character, an airy pen most 
agreeably whetted with a truly feminine sharpness for 
the foibles and vagaries of her own sex and evinces 
a pretty turn for polished epigram as when she 
describes Alexander I. as ‘‘playing at constitution 
making as little girls play at being lady”! Nay more she 
can hint the improper with that sauciest of scornful 
shrugs which the breeding of the ancienne noblesse alone 


can teach (witness her account of how “‘ poor” be- | ; 
furnished a third, and a seriously discrepant, reading. 


rouged M. de Narbonne had the impudence to surprise 


her in her bath, or the delicate acid of her etchings of © 
of the history of the New Testament were on the point 
_ of solution, has long been abandoned; in the face of 


Madame Walewska and the Princess Pauline Bor- 
ghese). But these and many other things the reader 


must find for himself : he will not be bored by a single | 
dull page and he will understand at the end better than | 
_ despair ; each attempt, though it has not reached the 
| goal, has resulted in a substantial advance. 


a four-volume history could tell him the worst and the 
best—and a very fine best it is—that lay in a Polish 
noble’s heart. 


THE REAL TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


‘Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament.” By E. Nestle. Translated by W. 
London: Williams and Norgate. gor. 
6d. 

R. EBERHARD NESTLE is one of the most 
interesting figures among the German theologians 
of the day. He regards the late Paul de Lagarde as 

‘*the model scholar ”, and he reminds us of his master. 

He is a distinguished Orientalist and also a thoroughly 

trained classical scholar, and in both capacities, but 

especially by throwing light from Syria upon the 

European history of the New Testament, he has added 

greatly to our knowledge of Scripture. His accuracy 

and his command of remote facts are marvellous, and 


he has the gift of filling the most abstruse of subjects © 


with interest. 
limitations. 
work is done in supplementing that of others and in 
supplying them with thoughts and materials. He is a 


But he, like Lagarde, has serious 


thorough antiquary in spirit, and could not be better | 


employed than as the sole author of a series of theo- 
logical ‘‘Notes and Queries”; his tendencies are 
strongly conservative, and he is absolutely void of the 
metaphysical instinct. He has lived in England and is 


an admirer of English theological methods ; but he has 


Above all we may stare in awe at | 


| To take one famous instance; in S. Matt. i. 


His mind is not constructive, and his best — 


not received in Germany the recognition he deserves. 
More than once he has taken his readers into his 
confidence, and told them how his failure to obtain 2 
University professorship has hampered him in his work. 
It is, of course, no business of ours to criticise a foreign 
system of appointment; but it is an obvious fact that 
the majority of the theological chairs in Germany are 
occupied by men inferior to Dr. Nestle in ability and 
attainments. 

Such work as Lagarde’s and Nestle’s has a greater 
value than that of most of the authors of ambitious 
treatises. For on the border line between theology 
and history and scholarship the advances of know- 
ledge are too rapid for ponderous volumes to be 
permanent. Quickness in detecting new facts, the 
capacity for surveying as a whole a vast and compli+ 
cated field of inquiry, originality in the combination of 
data, enthusiasm for his subject and the power of 
stimulating others to inquiry, are more useful qualities, 
in the present state of knowledge, than that of making 
an orderly statement. In this respect Dr. Nestle fails 
in comparison with other authors of text-books upon 
his subject. We could wish that his book had been 
more systematic and more complete, as it might have 
been without any increase of its length. But these 
defects do not lessen its merit of giving a vivid and 
accurate general impression of the subject, of its diffi- 
culties and its fascination. No work that has yet 
appeared in English is its equal in this respect. 


The subject is, indeed, one of infinite interest. The 


| student can trace the sacred text, in varying forms, 
_ almost to the age of the Apostles ; in fact, the Christian 


centuries are coming to seem too short for the many 
changes for which time must be allowed. And the 
forms vary with place as well as with time, and their 
resemblances are as perplexing as their variations. 
16 the 
great Greek MSS. are unanimous in. giving the text 
with which we are familiar. But an array of evidence, 
quite as old and more widely distributed, gives a 
decidedly different reading. As Dr. Nestle says ‘‘in 
an old Syriac fragment from the far EaSt (the Curetonian) 
there suddenly appears a reading which is also found in 
Latin witnesses from the far West, and confirmed 
by four solitary Greek MSS., written probably in 
Calabria at the close of the Middle Ages”. And it 
is generally known that the Sinaitic Syriac has lately 


The confidence of Tischendorf’s time, that the problems 


such phenomena it is strange that it could have been 
entertained. But the temper of scholars is not that of 


For we know, at least, what the New Testament is 
not. It is not the ‘‘Textus Receptus”. Stephanus, 
its publisher, inflicted grave injury upon knowledge 
when he imposed his volume upon the world by success- 
ful audacity in advertising. Its merits may be estimated 
by its text of the Apocalypse. Erasmus, whose work 
was borrowed by Stephanus, had only one MS. for this 
book, and it was defective. Instead of seeking for 
another to fill up the gaps, he boldly translated the Latin 
Vulgate back into Greek, with some schoolboy errors 
pardonable in that age. His work is still circulated 
as that of the New Testament by the Bible Society of 
London. He had but followed the example of the 
scribes of MSS. from the earliest times. They had 
none of our modern scruples about accuracy, and no 
veneration for any particular form of the sacred text. 
The work of the inquirer is, in fact, to eliminate so far 
as he can their attempts at improvement, which are 
rarely so easy of detection as the forgery of Erasmus. 
But we can safely take a further step. The New 
Testament is not the text which underlies the ‘‘ Textus 
Receptus”. Dr. Burgon’s cause is lost. He and his 
party did areal service in letting us know what was 
read by Chrysostom and the great Greek Fathers ; but 
their New Testament, which Stephanus reproduced very 
imperfectly, had been deliberately and unsparingly re- 
vised. Nor again, though we say it with hesitation, is 
the New Testament the text constructed on scientific 
methods by Westcott and Hort. This is no arbitrary 
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and eclectic work of their own, but, after all, it is a 


revision, though one made so early, and so ably and 
unobtrusively, that only the strong witness of an 
equally old tradition, which gives us a more vivid and 
more archaic text, could lead us to doubt its origin- 
ality. But this we have, preserved not so much in 
Greek as in the oldest Syriac and Latin translations. 
And from this, after making the necessary deductions, 
the best scholars of our time are hoping to recover the 
real text of the New Testament. Whether or no this 
hope be well grounded, the time when it was enter- 
tained will be a landmark in the history of these studies. 
For it was the time when strong and independent 
scholars, such as Blass and Ramsay, entered upon the 
subject and infused new life into a pursuit which was 
tending to become sterile and conventional. 


LOPPING THE ‘*GOLDEN BOUGH”. 
** Magic and Religion.” By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. gol. 1os. 6d. net. 
pees are essays republished by Mr. Lang from 
various magazines on the very fascinating, but 
very vague and disputable, topics relating to the early 
history of human society as inferred from folklore, 
religious tradition and ceremonies. In this field Mr. 
Lang is something more than an amateur, while he is 
less of an expert than Mr. Frazer, whose startling 
theories in the ‘‘ Golden Bough” form the main subject 
of Mr. Lang’s criticisms. We might be inclined to 
think, if it came to weighing authorities, that we should 
have to decide in favour of Mr. Frazer as against Mr. 
Lang, but it is not necessary to make any such com- 
arison. We are not put tothe alternative of accepting 
Mr. Frazer or Mr. Lang, but are merely asked to take 
into consideration certain negative criticisms of Mr. 


Frazer's theories. The ‘‘ Science of Religion” is, we | 
would not like to say, one of those ‘‘ sciences falsely so- | 


called”, but it has often demanded revision of current 
religious opinion on very insufficient grounds. Mr. 
Lang finds the right word for it by calling it the ‘‘ nas- 


ingenious guesses, which interpreted everything yester- 
day by sun myths, or dawn myths, or wind myths, 
and to-day sees everything in the ‘‘ Covent Garden 
vegetable myth”, applies its unsettled hypotheses 
to the ‘‘ explanation” of such beliefs as that of 
the divine nature of Christ, it is desirable that its 
ridiculous pretensions should be exposed. Mr. Lang 
analyses mercilessly, with equal resources of logic and 
humour, the irrelevant analogies on which Mr. Frazer’s 
theories of the annual sacrifice of the king man-god at 
Babylon or in Persia are based. t cannot be shown 
that the ceremony, whatever it may have been, meant 
anything like Mr. Frazer says it meant. This has no 
foundation in history orin reason. Similar ceremonies 
throughout the world have had nothing to do with the 
sacrifice of a divinity. It is a mere conjecture without 
historical basis that there is any connexion between this 
Babylonian ceremony and the Hebrew festival of the 
Purim. We make no pretence of preserving Mr. Lang’s 
detachment of mind in treating this monstrous theory 
of a belief in the divinity of Christ having grown out of 
the accident that He was put to death as one of these 
mock kings—the story of the release of Barabbas—as a 
mere piece of mistaken scholarship. Such a blunder is 
an offence. Mr. Lang remarks that the ingenuity of 
the idea is undeniable. In contenting himself with the 
criticism that the alleged religious element in the festivals 
is imported by the aid of remote inference, daring con- 
jecture, and some disregard of documentary history, it 
seems to us that Mr. Lang does not take a sufficiently 
serious view of the question. Scholarship should not 
be so careless as to be justly chargeable with these 
faults, even were nothing more important at issue than 
the personality of Jupiter or one of the ‘‘ vegetable 
gods”. But something more than a question of 
scholarship is involved in Mr. Frazer’s theories, 
and Mr. Lang does not seem to recognise the 
gravity of discussing the personality of Christ as if 


_he were some mythical figure of obscure folklore. 


cent science” and his attitude towards its conclusions | 


all through these essays is sceptical. One half of a 
story is good till the other is told, is the very sound 
method which Mr. Lang applies to such theories as Mr. 


hypotheses as to the partial origin of the belief in the 
divine character of Christ. 
have all the effects of an insidious attack on revealed 
religion even if those effects are not primarily intended. 
The arguments from archeology (as they may 
be called) appear to turn the flank of the regular 
theologian; and it is well to have it demon- 
strated that the way to meet one folklorist is to 
set another folklorist on showing that a good deal 
of what he says is pure assumption without evidence, 
and that he has omitted a great deal which is 
absolutely opposed to his symmetrically constructed 
system. For example Mr. Lang asks why if the origin 
of religious ceremonies, the cult of the gods, or god, is 


to be sought in the lost faith of men in the power of | 


magic, why do we find along with magic the god to 
whom no prayers are addressed or sacrifices made? So 
too Mr. Lang shows that Mr. Frazer’s daring hypotheses 
as to the relation of certain extraordinary Babylonian 
and other Eastern customs to the history of Christ 
become of extremely doubtful relevance, if we take 
into account the great number of omitted facts 
that are inconsistent with the hypothesis. Logically 
Mr. Lang’s argument is irrefragable. The chal- 
lenge to Mr. Frazer can only be met by as close a 
criticism of Mr. Lang’s facts as Mr. Lang has made of 
Mr. Frazer’s. 

But what we feel about it all is that these are kinds 
of facts that are susceptible neither of historic nor 
experimental proof, and are therefore wholly unsuitable 
as a basis for scientific hypothesis in either philosophy 
or religion. Even as mere facts of human history 
of law and custom they are for ever shut off from us 
by impenetrable mystery. The records are deficient, 
and our interpretation is impossible because our 
psychological condition is alien to that of the men 
amongst whom the phenomena arose. But whena 
“nascent science” which at the best consists of 


While Mr. Lang was pointing out that folklore 
cannot yet be deemed a science, and that it has been 
reasonably regarded with suspicion by serious scholar- 


_ ship as a playground for all sorts of haphazard guess- 
| ings and hypotheses, and as changeable as the fashions 


_ of women’s dress, he might have allowed himself to say, 
Frazer's as to the origin of religion from magic, and his | 


Speculations of this kind | 


without departing from his role of dispassionate critic, 
that it is inexcusable to play with the personality of 
Christ as if He were one of the stock puppets of the 


_ folklorist. That is a subject for the rigorous applica- 
| tion of the taboo, of which Mr. Lang writes so inte- 


restingly. For those however who have been puzzled by 
the strange grotesque theory, and overawed by Mr. 
Frazer’s reputation for learning, Mr. Lang’s acute 
and detailed examination of the evidence will be 
useful, though we are afraid we must agree with what 
Mr. Lang himself says that it tends to become a little 
tedious. Of the other essays we need only say that 
they are marked by Mr. Lang’s characteristic qualities. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Black Mask.” By E. W. Hornung. London: 
Grant Richards. 1go1. 6s. 

The book is the ‘‘ revers de la médaille”. We have 
been surfeited with romances glorifying the crafty 
detectives who bring wicked burglars to justice. Here 
we have very much the same kind of story, only the 
heroes are burglars and our sympathies are enrolled on 
the side of housebreaking and other forms of law- 
breaking. The chief character is a sort of Sherlock 
Holmes of the burgling world, and the chronicles are 
set forth, Boswell fashion, by a replica of Dr. Watson, 
who reveals his own snubs and shortcomings to 
enhance the merits of his master. The stories are 
amusing enough, but the attempts to combine senti- 
mentalism with burglary tax our credulity very far. 
The amateur cracksman, whose acquaintance we have 
already made in another volume by the same author, 
languishes over a sunrise or an autumn tint, celebrates 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee by sending her a unique vase 
which he has purloined from the British Museum, is at 
once brave, tender and true, and finally gives up his 
life for his country in the South African war. Of course 
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this is not the first time that criminals have been giori- 
fied in fiction, and no doubt if ‘‘ The Black Mask.” were 
republished at a penny, it would tend to popularise 
theft among the youth of the lower classes. As it is, it 
will probably be read without much danger, but it 
would be improved by a revision of the dog-Italian 
phrases, which are scattered about the various chapters 
dealing with the Camorra. 
“Light Freights.” By W. W. Jacobs. 
Methuen. gor. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Jacobs has come into the world to prove that a 
Max Adeler can be reared on English ground. His 
publishers announce that the multitudes of men and 


London : 


| 


women who have delighted in ‘‘ Many Cargoes” and | 


** Sea Urchins” will welcome this new volume of stories | 


with great pleasure. Of these multitudes and their 
feelings we cannot speak; ail the stories are light to 
frothiness, and in most of them there is genuine laughter. 
One, entitled ‘‘ The Resurrection of Mr. Wiggett”, is 
excellent of its kind. 


*“*The Devastators.” By Ada Cambridge. 
Methuen. gor. 6s, 

Miss Cambridge’s new novel is written on somewhat 
commonplace lines, contains some shrewd character- 
drawing, and holds one strong but improbable situation 
wherein the good doctor who had never told his love 
rates the erring husband whose neglect had killed the 
perfectly estimable but slightly insipid wife. ‘‘The 
Devastators ’—a title unhappily reminiscent of one of 
Mr. Kipling’s worst poems—are people with the fatal 
gift of beauty, and the author perhaps somewhat over- 
rates the influence of certain primitive human feelings. 
She has done better work. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“Travels Round Our Village.” By E. G. Hayden. 
ster: Constable. 1901. 7s. 6d. net. 
This isa pleasant book on village tittle-tattle, quite one of 
the pleasantest we have seen for some time past, and the illus- 


Westmin- 


original edition, which was first published in England in 1795 
within two years of Madame Roland’s death. The book con- 
tains some small portraits of leading men of the party to which 
Madame Roland belonged, Brissot, Buzot, Barbaroux and 
others ; but there is not one of Vergniaud, and it is a curious 
fact that throughout the Memoirs there is no mention of the 
brilliant and fascinating leader of the Girondists. In some 
detached notes, which are given at the end of the Memoirs and 
which were written a few days before her execution, Madame 
Roland declares that if she had been permitted to live on her 
one desire would have been to draw up the annals of the time 
and “to become the Macaulay of her country”. The Macaulay 
in question has long been utterly forgotten— Catherine Macaulay 
who wrote “The History of England” and died a few years 
before Madame Roland. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
The only articles in the quarterly reviews which cover 


| the same ground to any material extent are those dealing with 


| party 


and political questions. In the “Quarterly” the 
“ Paralysis of Parliament” forms the subject of a lengthy plaint 
concerning the ineptitude of the House of Commons, an inepti- 
tude which appears to be all the more remarkable because the 
last session was the first of a new Parliament and a new reign. 
Of course the paralysis is traced to Ministers themselves, and 
the “Quarterly” proceeds to explain what in its opinion they 
should do in order to bring Parliament into line with the re- 
quirements of business and common sense. The changes sug- 
gested include the better arrangement of private business, some 
limitation of the license of supplementary questioning, the removal 
of the anomaly about the closure in committee, a restriction of 
the right to move the adjournment by way of emergency, and a 
time limit for speeches. Whilst the “Quarterly” is con- 
cerned with domestic questions the “Edinburgh” looks 
chiefly at South African affairs, and says “it is certain 
that in times such as these Parliament will postpone 
domestic questions of great difficulty to the primary object of 
bringing to an end the South African war”. If the Govern- 
ment have not yet succeeded in giving effect to the popular 


| mandate with regard to South Africa, neither in the opinion of 
| the “Edinburgh” has the nation “ yet grasped the gigantic 


nature of the task which lies before it; for when at last the 


| conquest is complete will the constitutional government of 


trations in line by Mr. Leslie Brooke—the volume, all honour | 


to those responsible for it, does not contain a single cheap and 
nasty photograph on heavy, shining and strongly smelling 
paper—strikes us as very happy. The village in question is in 
Berkshire, and, though the author does not say exactly where 
it lies, probably we should not be far from the mark if we 
selected one of the little watercress-bearing villages about the 


admirable old town of Wantage, Alfred’s birthplace: it is | 


probably within a fairly easy drive of the Blowing Stone and 
the grand downs that lie about the White Horse. Here 
is a most refreshing land with hamlets as quiet and as steeped 
in peace as that one in “ Aylmer’s Field” where the same 
waggon year by year deepened the same old rut. The labourers 
are simple, but not so much the prey of quack politicians as of 
me pill manufacturers. We are not at all surprised to hear 

at the trumpery rubbish talked about giving the labourer 
“access to the land” and so forth fails to attract in “ Our 
Village”. ‘* Who could live on three acres, ’specly if they hap- 
pened to be a-top of the downs wher’ nothen wun’t grow?” 
And: “Wherud you get beastes anuff for iverybody 
to ha’ one?” And: “Who ’ud pay we our wages, if sa be as 
all the land wur tuk from the farmers? We couldn't 
live wi’out our bit of money, ee knaw.” It is tolerably certain 
that that bit of money would s oon melt away if a great system 
of peasant proprietorship were set up in days when wheat is 
fetching but twenty-five or twenty-six shillings a quarter ; and 
the English peasant, we believe, sees this as plainly as any- 
one. Mrs. Hayden gives one or two tempting recipes for old 
village cures and beverages. Dandelion wine is perhaps not 
exactly tempting, but it has, we believe, its virtues. “To 
make 9 gallons of wine: boil 27 quarts of pips in 9 gallons 
of water for an hour. Strain and boil again with 13$ Ib. 
of best Demerara sugar, 10z. of hops, }lb. of brown 
ginger, and sufficient orange and lemon peel to taste. Slice 
18 Seville oranges and 12 lemons and put to them 13$ lb. of 
sugar as above. Pour over them the boiling liquid: when 
blood-warm add a little brewer's yeast.” But surely this, 
is a glorified variety of the old dandelion wine of the old village 
wife? Among the flowers found in the district is the rare 
moth mullein. Crab apples are described as numerous. A 
year or two ago not very far from Wantage we found a 
quantity of the edible variety of this fruit, as juicy and good as 
many an orchard or garden-grown pippin. 
“*The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland.” 

Richards. 1901. 6s. 

This is an edition of Madame Roland’s memoirs which 
will be appreciated by a good many students of French 
Revolution literature. The translation was made from Bax’s 


London : Grant 


South Africa be much nearer ?” 

An article in the “Quarterly” on the Empress Frederick 
reminds us of an appreciation in the same feview of Queen 
Victoria. Is it from the same pen? It seems to show intimate 
knowledge of the life of the Empress, especially on the domes- 
tic side. We see her as wife, mother, and woman, now sorrow- 
ing with others, now participating in their joys, a woman of 
exceptional mental gifts. Her devotion to her husband and the 
perfect accord in which they lived is dramatically illustrated by 
the pathetic cry which she uttered when he died: “ Fritz, 
Fritz, this is the first time you have ever given me pain.” 
“ The tragedy of her life”, says the reviewer, “may by and by 
obscure the memory of her abilities, of the vigour of her mind, 
the width of her reading and her skill in various branches of 
art; but if these should be forgotten, the memorials of her 
active benevolence will remain in the many philanthropic insti- 
tutions associated with her name”. But chiefly she will be 
remembered as the heroic-hearted woman who, endowed with 
singular capacity for enjoyment, was called upon to suffer so 
much, and in a life of singular vicissitudes preserved unspoilt 
to the last the simplicity of her character. Next to this article, 
the contribution in the “ Quarterly” which will claim the atten- 
tion of most readers is an excellent account of Thuggee— “A 
Religion of Murder”., That Thuggee was a religion therecan 
be no doubt ; it was moreover a religion whose watchword was 
Thorough. Its votaries never robbed without murdering, and if 
they murdered one they murdered all, so that neither 
man nor dog should live to tell of their doings. The system on 
which they worked is explained by the reviewer. That Thuggee 
was permitted to exist so long was largely to be accounted for 
by the belief of the Indian Government that it was impossible to 
put it down. It was not until Captain (afterwards Sir William) 
Sleeman took up the matter, on his own initiative and without 
the hope of reward, that the hideous organisation was broken 
up. Some idea is afforded of Thug depredations by a table 
which shows that one man alone was concerned in 931 murders, 
and the object of each murder was probably the pettiest of 
robberies. Of the other articles in the “Quarterly” those 
which deserve more than cursory reading are on the National 
Conflict in Austria-Hungary written by an Austrian, as the 
editor points out (an announcement which is a sign of the times 
equalled only by the inclusion of illustrations in-the quarterlies) 
and on the Plague, a gloomy and disquieting prediction that the 
resources of science will prove unequal to the task of stamping 
out the disease. 

More hopeful of ultimate success is the writer of the artic e 
in the “Edinburgh” on the fight against consumption. He 
points out that fresh air is the great desideratum, and slowly 
but it is to be hoped surely the truth is being recognised by 
the public that present-day habits need only to be radically 
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changed to reduce the enemy almost to insignificance. In- 
vestigations have shown that clean and well-ventilated houses 
have in their air only a small proportion of the number of 
bacilli contained in the air of dirty houses. 
suggests that “the scientific discovery of the open-air cure for 
consumption may lead to the still more wide-reaching popular 
discovery that fresh air is the primary condition of our pre- 
servation not only from consumption but from a host of deadly 
diseases and distressing ailments”. Incidentally the writer 
expresses surprise that in the capital city of the Empire 
“ nothing whatever has been done against the common diffusion 
of tuberculous dust ; no spittoons are ordered by public authority 
to be placed on crowded railway-platforms, in places of resort, 
and in the main streets, where they might be attached to every 
lamp-post, with much advantage ; nor are the pavements kept 
properly clean. Consumption is actually increasing in central 
and northern London”. An article on the French expedition 


to Egypt in 1798, based on the documents supplied by | 


Captain de la Jonquitre in his official history of the ex- 


pedition, supplies some interesting details of Napoleon’s | 
cherished scheme for the invasion of England, but convicts him | 


of “a base cowardly lie, framed to lay the blame of his own 
blunder on the shoulders of a dead colleague” in attributing to 
Brueys the disaster at Aboukir. Brueys has long been regarded 
as having courted the disaster by obstinate disobedience to 
Napoleon's orders, but the evidence now brought forward by 
M. de la Jonquitre fixes the responsibility on Napoleon himself. 
“ Rome and the Novelists ” is the title of an essay which does 
not rely on recent ephemeral productions for a peg, but seeks to 
discover in fiction the secret of the power and attraction of the 
Roman Church. 

The October number of “The Law Quarterly Review” 
concludes the seventeenth volume. In the notes we must 
call attention to an admirable one that discusses the recent 
Taff Vale Trade Union Case in the light of general legal 
principles. Mr. Thomas Bevan concludes his interesting 
account of the rise of the Appellate Jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords. Mr. Sheldon Amos points out the analogies in 
the French law to the English law of specific performance. 
Mr. R. A. Butterworth reviews the bulky work on the Consti- 


The “ Edinburgh” | 


| darkness. 


| well-nigh impossible on the ballet stage. The commonplace 
plain little dancer, after sufficiently pathetic struggles to remain 
virtuous, succumbs, under the pinch of extreme poverty, first to 
a shopkeeper’s assistant, and then to a glorified shopkeeper. It 
| is all on a very low level. The story ends with a catastrophe 
| which should have been tragically impressive, but is rendered 
repulsive by the insistence on squalid and offensive accessories. 
As we read the book it seemed to open our eyes to defects 
in “Suor Giovanna della Croce” to which the great merits of 
that work had blinded us upon a first reading. But the talent 
of it all is undeniable. 
I Caratteri Umant. Da Paolo Mantegazza. 
Bemporad. igor. Lire 3. 
The Senator Mantegazza is one of the most prolific of 
_ Italian writers. He must be quite seventy years of age now, 
yet he seldom lets a year go by without producing a book. 
The Senator Mantegazza is a scientist of real weight ; his 
services to the cause of hygiene in Italy are valuable and note- 
worthy : but he is one of those men of science who cannot 
stick to their last, but must for ever be executing raids into 
neighbouring provinces for the deliverance of them that sit in 
He has, unfortunately for himself, acquired the 
status of a privileged original and eccentric: no reputation 
could be more harmful to a scientist. The present work opens 
with an eccentric and original dedication to his “ Highness ” 
(to everybody else he is “Imperial and Royal Highness”), the 
Archduke Louis Salvator: it is thoroughly characteristic of 
the author. The Senator Mantegazza has, what may be so 
fatal to serious scientific results, a charming literary gift, and 
we complain that parts of the book which should have been 
obscured under the dry technical treatment of a medical 
treatise, have here been invested with the charm of a literary 
style and the power of a vivid presentment. Of the great 
interest of the book there can be no question. The Senator 
Mantegazza is a complete and unbridled sceptic. His dissec- 


Florence : 


tution of the Australian Commonwealth which we reviewed | 


some time ago. Chief Justice De Villiers treats of the English 
he calls “ Afterthoughts on Consideration” in his well-known 
lucid manner : and Sir W. H. Rattigan has an article on the 
Scientific Study of the Muhammadan Law. But perhaps the 
most interesting article at the present time is that by Professor 
Westlake on the “ Nature and Extent of the Title by Conquest” 
in which he contends for the proposition amongst others that in 
the case of conquest, as of the Transvaal by Great Britain, it is at 
the option of the nationals whether they become subjects of the 
conquering state or not, if they do not by residence or in some 
tacit or express manner accept the new order set up in their 
country. There are the usual reviews of important new law 
books. 

The “Church Quarterly Review” contains three articles 
which everyone should read—on the Liverpool Cathedral 
scheme, Education in [arliament, and Bishop Westcott. 
Liverpool Cathedral is a national matter, and the ordinary 
layman should know the history of the scheme, which he will 
find admirably told here. We note that the reviewer, while 
generally in favour of Gothic, deprecates mere antiquarianism. 
The article on the Church and Elementary Education is com- 
prehensive and thorough—the questions raised are too large to 
discuss in a mere conspectus such as this. But the best of these 
three admirable essays is that on Westcott —written plainly by 
one who knew him well. Wedo not know but we should think 
it very likely to be Canon Armytage Robjnson. The man, the 
ecclesiastic, the theologian and the scholar are brilliantly 
sketched. One’s sense of the Church’s loss is deepened, and 
yet corrected by Westcott’s last words to the writer of the 
article “I am full of hope ”. 


~ ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


La Ballerina: Romanzo. Wa Matilde Serao. 
1901. Lire 3.50. 

Last April we had the satisfaction of giving unstinted 
praise to Mme. Serao’s striking novel, “Suor Giovanna 
della Croce”.” Would that we had nothing but praise for its 
successor “La Ballerina”! It is clever, of course, intensely 
clever ; indeed, cleverness is one of its defects. There isa 
point when observation, if its objective-be a sordid sphere, 
grows wearisome, and its photographic accuracy becomes a 
grave artistic defect. The novelist photographs for us a darn 
upon a pair of tights, a rupture in a pair of stays, and—ina 
high light—all the physiological consequences of ballet-dancing 
in hot weather. This is observation run mad, and observation 
in no way essential to the finely conceived scheme of the book. 
Mme Serao possesses in an especial degree the talent of de- 
picting bourgeois vice in all its sordid and repulsive smallness. 
The picture of the little shop cad who is the ballerina’s first 
lover is drawn with a marvellous life-lke fidelity. The moral 
of the book—a trite one enough—appears to be that virtue is 


Milan : Treves. 


tion of human weaknesses has in it something of heartlessness, 
made all the more heartless by brilliant and seductive powers 
of analysis. “Good” and “bad” are to him words so archaic 
as to recall the totem of a North American savage. “ Good 
and bad”, he says, “have absolutely no meaning to positive 
psychology”. With this sentiment he brings to a close his 


i t | book on human characters, and with this sentiment, which 
and Roman Law of Defamation. The editor contributes what 


sufficiently shows the reader what he may expect, we rather 


| gladly close our necessary review of it. 


Storia Naturale in Campagna. Milan: 
Treves. 1901. Lire 3.50. 

Professor Lioy is a delightful science gossip, and in this 
charming book he is at his best, and carries his reader most 
pleasantly along a continuous stream of instructive zoological and 
botanical anecdote. His enthusiastic love of nature, his loving 
observation of all the ways of birds and beasts and plants and 
insects, recall our favourite English naturalists, Gilbert White 
and Kingsley for instance, nay, even that Darwin to whom he 
so constantly refers with reverence and affection. Is he at 
times over-discursive and unduly diffuse? We scarcely know, 
for from the first he has made himself the reader’s friend, and, 
while his scientific attainments are unquestionable, it is impos- 


Da Paolo Lioy. 


sible to cavil at the cheery happy spirits of the genial gossip. ° 


The latter part of the book perhaps scarcely fits its title for it 
deals with prehistoric, or—as Professor Lioy calls him— 
exhistoric man, the cave-dwellers and the lake-dwellers, but in 
saying so, we are by no means quarrelling with an author who 
has known how to be entertaining to the very last page. We 
trust that his timely protest against the wholesale massacre of 
small birds in Italy, and the treacherous and unsportsmanlike 
methods of capturing them, may do good. 
L’Epoca delle Grandi Scoperte Geografiche. 
Milan: Hoepli. 1901. Lire 6.50. 

This is the fifth volume of the “ Collezione Storica Villari”, 
the four preceding volumes of which have all been noticed in 
the columns of this Review. The scope of the present volume 
is sufficiently explained by its tit'e: the author aims at givinga 
history of the principal geographical discoveries. He frankly 
tells us that the book is written for Italians, and that he has 
therefore given the greater prominence to Italian exploits. That 
is really a reason why foreigners should find it ail the more 
interesting. The work is of the kind that is especially useful 
for reference, and the author, rightly divining this, has bestowed 
great care upon the elaborate index. The facsimiles of 
medizeval maps are a valuable adjunct, and interesting among 
the illustrations is a reproduction of the recently discovered 
portrait of Amerigo Vespucci by Ghirlandaio in the Church of 
Ognissanti (San Salvadore) at Florence. 


Manuali Hoepli. 

We have received three of Signor Hoepli’s Manuals for 
review during the past two months. ‘The first is the handbook 
to Athens (Avene. Da Solone Ambrosoli. Lire 3.50). It is 
a useful and attractive little book. The plans and illustrations 
are excellent. There is an extensive panoramic view of Athens, 
with the principal objects of interest clearly indicated. Four 
plates are devoted to the Acropolis showing it frem different 
points of view, and in relation to the most famous buildings in 
Its vicinity. The remaining illustrations are wellselected. The 
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explanatory notes are unduly slight and sketchy, but much may 
be forgiven the author for the description of Athens which 
occupies 108 pages of the Manual. Signor Ambrosoli is the 
well-known keeper of coins in the Brera Museum at Milan, 
and we call particular attention to the valuable bibliography 


of works on Athenian numismatics which he publishes as an | 


appendix to the present work. 

The second Manual is a succinct tabular guide to the “ Divine 
Comedy” (Zavole Schematiche della Divina Commedia. Da 
Professor L. Polacchi. Lire 3.) The adventurous beginner in 
Dante should keep it constantly by his side, and he will save 
himself many an unnecessary turn in the gigantic maze. A 
pocket in the Manual also contains six clear topographical 
tables designed by Giovanni Agnelli whose “ Topocronografia 
del Viaggio Dantesco” is so favourably known to Dante 
scholars. 

The third Manual is Za Protezione degli Animali. Da 
Nigro Licd. Lire 3, which deals in a quite unimpeachable way 
with the standard defences of cruelty to animals, but which 
seems a little out of place in a series of manuals. Still it isa 
subject which needs driving home in certain parts of Italy, and 
we wish the little book God speed. 


Vagabondaggio. Da Giovanni Verga. Milan: Treves. got. 
Lire 3. 

Signor Verga, if no longer the leader of the Italian school of 
realistic fiction, may fairly claim to be the originator of that 
revolt against the wholesome romanticism of Manzoni which has 
borne such disastrous fruit in the Peninsula. ‘ Vagabon- 
daggio” is a new edition of a collection of twelve short stories, 
which, if we remember aright, first appeared in 1887. We 
never read Verga without thinking that his talents marked him 


for a writer of stirring romantic fiction, that he isa realist by | 


conviction or obstinacy, not by natural inclination. As it is, 

his spectacles have developed into magnifying glasses, and 

these short stories are no other than a weary, dreary, over- 

laden record of crime and sensuality by the side of which 
(Continued on page 534.) 
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Life Assurance in all its Branches. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 
(1) LIMITED PAYMENTS with ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 


FULL PARTICULARS on application to 
Head Office-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES— 
Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly, W.; 
- x Victoria Street, Ww. 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, We. 124 West End 
Lane, N.W.; and 10 Southwark Street, 5.E. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds exceed . - £2,491,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £400,000. 
Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


INVESTED FUNDS #£40,000,000, 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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the story of Bill Sikes and Nancy seems a chaste romaunt. 
They remind us of those ghastly magic-lantern exhibitions in 
which the living abominations of a drop of water are thrown 
into gigantic proportions on the brightly illuminated screen. 
We close the book with a sense of thankfulness that our eyes, 
for all practical purposes, have no greater powers of vision 
than Mother Nature has given them. A magnifying glass is 
most useful in the scientific laboratory : we continue to prefer 
human vision for the purposes of entertaining romance. 


La Questione Sociale in Sicilia. Da Giuseppe de Felice 
Giuffrida. Rome: Cardi. 1901. Lire 1.50. 

Signor de Felice Giuffrida is the well-known Socialist deputy 
who has more than once made acquaintance with the tempered 
seclusion accorded to Italian political prisoners. Making some 
allowance for the natural exaggerations of a hotheaded par- 
tisan, it is only too much to be feared that Signor de Felice’s 
description of the lamentable social condition of Sicily is true in 
substance and in fact. To him all the evil is due to the Govern- 
ment, and no fault rests with the Sicilians save a culpable in- 
difference. This, if not actually a distortion of the truth, is 
certainly an exaggeration ; but when all is said and done the 
book is well worthy of attentive study and consideration. 


For This Week's Books see page 536. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ever discovered. 


GHLORODYNE seis.“ 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYWNE "Sout, “cancer, Tootn: 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation, 


Cavution.—" Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotxis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."—-See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. réd., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “ CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russel] Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
V4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. o 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 p 4 on Deposits, repayable on d d a h 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful! particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address : Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
ge Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital oe os oo ++ £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. oe ee oe oe 


Reserve Fund... oe oe ++ $12,250,000 


To the Cycling Public. 


Genuine 


with wired or beaded edges can now be 
bought for 


55s. per pair. 
Guaranteed for thirteen months. 
Of all cycle agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Trade Mark. | 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The cortinued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and ——- 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhcea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and howels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 14d. (specially recommended 


as being most portable and immediate in their action). 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY, W. 


Telegraphic Address : Soigné, London.” 
Telephone: 3522 Gerrard. Manages, G. GELARDE 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVEKY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For om apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


= 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every tating & ii 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Ri 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphis 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on icati 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


COURSE of FIVE LECTURES under the above 

Fund will be delivered by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE at University 

‘ollege, London, on Thursdays, begin:.ing Oct. 31, at 8 p.m. Subject: MATTHEW 

AR SOLD AND SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS, For terms of admission 
apply to Hon. Sec., University College. ' 


- 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow GrRouND 


AARUPACTURE 


© WARRANTED: | 
NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. -. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- ~ 

Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6| Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Uxicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to - excellent facilities pre- 
sented pg Branch House 4 London for filling, on the most favoural 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


CATALOGUE sent on attain, 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of Litera- 
ture, PexrecTLy New in Conpition and GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER AND Discount BooKsEL_LerR, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C , on TUESDAY, 
October 29, and Three Following Days, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, com- 
prising Antoine Watteau, L ‘(Euvre et Figures de Difiérents Caractéres de Pay- 
sages et d'Etudes dessinées d’aprts Nature, the Four Vols. boundin a, old red 
morocco gilt (a fine copy). — Pyne's Royal Residences, coloures. Three Vols., 
boards, uncut—Fagan’s F ngraving in England. Three Vols. — Schreiber’ s Playing 
Cards. Three Vols.—Collectio Weigeliana. Two Vols.—Lacr«ix, Le Moyen Age. 
Five Vo!ls.—Skelton’s Charles I.—Garainer’s Oliver Cromwell. Ho!mess Queen 
Victoria, &c., Four Vols., on Japanese paper.— A complete Set of the Tudor Trans- 
lations. — Publicati ions of the Kelmscott and Vale Presses.—Scott s Waverley Novels, 
Border Fditien, 48 Vols.—Thackerays Works. <2 Vols.- Dickens's Works, 
Library Edition, 30 Vo's.—Lever's Novels, 37 Vols. Egan's Boxiana. Five Vols, 
—Burton’s Arabian Nights. Original Edition, 16 Vols.—Sets of ‘* Punch,” 
“* Baily’s Magazine.”- Folk Lore and Harleian Society’s Publications. —Froude's 
England, 12 Vols., and other Library Editions of Standard Works in General 
Literature.—Coloured Prints, &c. 

To be Viewed and Catalogues had, 


MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 


The 6 numbers of the ARMY AND NAvy GAZETTE, 
containing the various lists of Officers and Men men- 
tioned in despatches and recommendations of Lord 
| Roberts, Lord Kitchener and other Generals are still 

on sale. Prices from 63d. post free. The whole six 
sent post free on receipt of 4s. 3d. Send for list show- 
| ing what each number contains. Early application is 
| necessary as the first numbers are extremely limited, 
and orders will be executed in rotation. 


WAR HONOURS A List of Honours and Promotions in the 


Army for services in South Africa was issued 
AND REWARDS. as a Special Supplement to the Oct. 5 issue 

of the “‘Arwy anp Navy Gazette.” A 
Coloured Plate of Indian Imperial Service Corps is also presented with 
that number, 64d. post free. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND NAvyY GAZETTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, | 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book ” :— 

‘* Every house certainly ought to possess one of these * First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘ Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off ductor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming. 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a wa of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the “ Pine Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


rw Oxford Graduate of Standing and Experience 
desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest References.— 
Address, GRaDUATE, care of J, & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 


PRINCE OF WALES’. 


Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP,” 


Adapted from Thackeray’: s “Vanity Fair,” 
By Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “‘ Becky Sharp.” 
Matinée every Wednesday and Saturday = 2. 
Box Office, 10 to ro. Doors open, 7.45. ecky Sharp ” 


LYCEUM. 


Managing Director, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8, 
and 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY “ev ENING at 8 THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinée every Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at Box-office from rr till 5. Morton, 


“ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


Every Evening at 8, till November 8, 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA, 


Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Eminent Vocalists and Solo Instrumentalists. 
IS., 2S., 3S, 58.; Season Tickets, 1, 2, 3, 5 Guineas. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30, 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Adinission Free. E. . JACQUES, Hon. Sec. 


Mr. ROBERT 


NEWMAN'S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN'S HALL. 


NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. 
Vocalist—-Miss FLORENCE SCHMIDT. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr. MARK HAMBOURG. 
7s. 6d., 5s. (Reserved): 2s. 6d., 1s. (Unreserved). 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


(Under the Management of Mr. Ropert Newman.) 


THIRD CONC ERT TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. 
Song-Cycle, ‘* The Daisy Chain” (LIZA LEHMANN). 
Tickets, 5s. (reserved), 2s. €d., 1s. (unreserved). 


CHEVALIER RECITALS. QUEEN’S (small) HALL. 


DAILY at 3. THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Miss MARIE LEYTON, Mr. A. H. WEST, and Animated Pictures. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d. +) 28. 6d., 1s. Roper NeEwMAN, Manager. 


RICHTER CONCERT. ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


(Under the direction of Mr. N. Vert.) 
Conductor, Dr. Hans RICHTER. 
NEXT, Oct. 28, at 8.30. 
Tickets, 155., 10s. s. 6d., of usual Agents, and WHITEHEAD 
St. James's Hall.—N ERT. “ork Street, W. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
MISS VIOLET DEFRIES 


Will give a Vocal Recital 
(Under the direction of W. ADLINGTON), 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, October 30, at 8. 
Assisted by Signor FERNANDO Mr. Rowan Criensy, Mr. ALGERNON 
INDO. 
Conductors: Mr. Witwetm Ganz, Madame Limrpo. 

Stalls, £1 1s. and tos. éd. Area, 5s. Admission 2s. 6d. Tickets to be obtained 
of Miss VIOLET DEFRIES, 18 Elgin Crescent, W. ; at Mr. WHITEHEAD'S 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; of the usual agents ; at the Steinway Hall, Lower 
Seymour Street, W. ; and of W. ADLINGTON, 22 Old Burlington Street, W. 
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ANTHONY TREHERNE & 


NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 
DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. | 
“MAD” LORRIMER. By Fixcu Mason. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 


By Tueo Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE CHERIE. 


Price 1s. net. 


During October Messrs. TREHERNE & CO., Limited, 
will publish the following Books :— 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 


Price 6s. 


THE RANEE'S RUBIES. 


Bourcuier. Price 6s. 


TATTY. By Perer Fraser. Price 6s. 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 


By Lapy Fiorence Drxie. | 


By Dr. HELEN 


READY SHORTLY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
(First Editor of the Windsor .agazine). 


Containing nearly 100 Original Illustrations by the famous _ Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities. Price 1s 


READY DURING NOVEMBER. 


TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By CICELY FULCHER. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 


Illustrated. 


UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. 


Illustrated. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


OWEN GLYNDWR 
AND THE LAST STRUGGLE FOR 
WELSH INDEPENDENCE. 


By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 
New volume in the ‘* Heroes of the Nations” Series. Illustrated. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 5s. 

Mr. Rradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain who, 
about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in theiflast fight for independence. ‘Iwo 
English expeditions sent against him were forced to retreat, but after a heroic 
struggle he was defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, the future victor of Agincourt. 

bn Mr. Bradley, who writes with a skill that is only matched by his breadth of 
view.” —South lVales Daily News. 

“Tt is not often that one reads a more glowing description of Wales than that 


given by Mr. Bradley in his delightful ‘Owen Glyndwr. 
South-Western Daily News. 


“*Spirited and patriotic." —Z iverpocl Post. 
“ Very pleasant to read...... The material is well arranged.” —Saturday Review. 


THE CHRIST IDEAL. A Study of 


the Spiritual Teachings of Jesus. By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author 
of “Living by the Spirit,” “The Power of Silence,” &c. 16mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU, and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of “ The Habitant 

and other French-Canadian Poems.” Very fully Illustrated by F. S. Copurn, 

Large paper edition. Svo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. Library edition, crown 
Svo. cloth, 5s. net. 


VISITING THE SIN. A Tale of 


Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. By EMMA RAYNER, 
Author of “ Free to Serve." Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHAT- 


HAM (1708-1778); or, the Growth and Division of the British Empire. 
By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London ; an New York, 


$36 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
ART, 

English Church Needlework : a Handbook for Workers and Designers 
(Maud R. Hall). Grant Richards. 10s. 67. 

“*Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters” :—Fra Angelico; Burne- 
Jones ; Velazquez. (3 vols.). Bell. 1s. net each. 

French Furniture and Decoration in the XVIIIth Century (Lady 
Dilke). Bell. 28s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Madame Récamier and her Friends (H. Noel Williams). 
30s. net. 

‘¢ Rulers of India Series” : —Asoka: the Buddhist Emperor of India 
(Vincent A. Smith). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of Flora Macdonald (Rev. Alexander Macgregor). Stirling : 
Eneas Mackay. 2s. 6c. net. 

The Life of Pasteur (René Vallery-Radot. 2 vols.). Constable. 32s. 

Stringer Lawrence: the Father of the Indian Army (Colonel J. 
Biddulph). Murray. 55. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 


Three Xmas Gifts and Other Tales (A. D. Bright). 
Marshall. 3s. net. 

When the Land was Young (Lafayette McLaws); The Man who 
Knew Better: a Christmas Dream (Tom Gallon). Constable. 
6s. each. ‘ 

The Awakening of IIelena Thorpe (E. Rentoul Esler), 3s. 6d. ; On 
Winding Waters (W. M. Graydon), 2s. 6@.; A Lion of Wessex 
(Tom Bevan), 3s. 6@.; Ice-Bound (Edward Roper), 2s. 6d. 
Partridge. 

The Quiver Yearly Volume, 7s. 6d. ; 
(S. Walkey), 3s. 6d. Cassell. 

The Cape and its Story, 2s. 6d. ; Three Sailor Boys (Verney Lovett 
Cameron), 1s. 6@. ; Scouting for Buller (Herbert Hayens), 3s. 6d. 
Nelson. 

The Century Illustrated Magazine (Volume May-October, 1901), 
tos. 6d.; St. Nicholas (Vol. NNVIII. Part II.), 8s. Mac- 
millan. 

Leo—a Muff (Julia Hack). Gardner, Darton. Is. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 

Thucydides : The Athenians in Sicily (Edited by the Rev. W. Cook- 
worthy Compton). Bell. 35. 6d. 

FICTION. 

The Glowworm (May Bateman); Gillette’s Marriage (M. Bowles). 
Heinemann. 6s. each. 

The Cavalier (G. W. Cable), 6s. ; Antonio (Jessie Van Zile Belden). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

*‘Novels of His Nonage, No. 4”: Cashel Byron’s Profession 
(Bernard Shaw. Newly revised); D’ri and I (Irving Bacheller.) 
Grant Richards. 6s. each. 

The Place of Dreams (Rev. William Barry) Sands. 3s. 6d. 

The Ambassador’s Adventure (Allen Upward). Cassell. 6s. 

Dross (Ilarold Tremayne). Tvreherne. 6s. 

A Man of Devon (John Sinjohn). Blackwood. 6s. 

In Spite of All (Edna Lyall). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Love’s Crossways (Mrs. A. M. Diehl). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Old Knowledge (Stephen Gwynn). Macmillan. 6s. 

Willowdene Will (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Pearson. 6s. 

The Lover’s Progress (Told by Himself). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Embarrassing Orphan (W. E. Norris); A Fool’s Year (E. HH. 
Cooper). Methuen, 6s. each. 

The Bettesworth Book (George Bourne). Lamley and Co, 

Reminiscences of a Gentleman Horse Dealer (Harold Tremayne) 
Treherne. 1s. net. 

Tales of Dunstable Weir (Zack). 

The Greatest of These (Helen Wallace). 


Harpers. 


Simpkin, 


With Redskins on the Warpath 


Methuen. 6s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


6s. 
Three Men of Mark (Sarah Tytler). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


HIsTory. 

Chronicles of the House of Borgia (Frederick Baron Corvo). Grant 
Richards. 2Is. net. 

Maryland as a Proprietary Province (Newton D. Mereness). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12s. 6d. net. 

The World’s History : a Survey of Man’s Record (Edited by Dr. H. F. 
Helmolt. Vol. I.). Heinemann. 165s. net. 

The War of the Civilisations: being the Record of a ‘‘ Foreign 
Devil's” Experiences . . . in China (George Lynch). Long- 
mans. 6s. net. 

The Marquis d’Argenson and Richard II. (Reginald Rankin). 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ireland and the Empire: a Review, 1800-1900 (T. W. Russell). 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

Burma under British Rule—and Before (John Nisbet. 
Constable. 32s. net. 

The Theatre: its Development in France and England, and a History 
of its Greek and Latin Origins (Charles Hastings. Translated '”y 
Frances A. Welby). Duckworth. 8s. net. . 


2 vols.). 


THEOLOGY. 

The Contendings of the Apostles: being the Histories of the Lives and, 
Martyrdoms and Deaths of the Twelve Apostles and Evangelists 
(Vol II.: The English Translation by E. A. Wallis Budge). 
Frowde. 255. net. 

The ‘Vicar and (Reported by Cunningham Geikie). 
Longmans. 55. n 

A Scientific Philosophy the Harbinger of a Scientific Theology. 
Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 

(Continued on page =33.) 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS'S 


CYCLOPADIA ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In Three Handsome Volumes, Imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each net. 


Volume I. ready 15th November. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


Hlustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially reproduced for this book from the most 
authentic Paintings and Engravings known. 


This edition, although based on the former book, is practically a new work, as it has been greatly 
extended, and in large measure reconstructed and rewritten. The Editor has been fortunate in securing the 
assistance of many of the best-known literary men of the day, and articles of special interest have been 


contributed to the present volume by the 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Dr. S. R. GARDINER, Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, Mr. ANDREW LANG, Professor P. HUME BROWN, 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Professor SAINTSBURY, Mr. A. H. BULLEN, &c. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and Edinburgh. 


CHEAPEST COOD BOOKS MADE HOW PRINTED, HOW BOUND 


The “ Unit Library” is the cheapest series 
of books ever published in England or America. 
To ensure proportionate prices a system of 
publishing has been evolved which is new to 
the English people. A unit of measure has 
been fixed upon, and it is this idea which the 
title of the series is intended to emphasize. 
This unit is 25 pages. The rate per unit of 
25 pages is 4d. or 2d. per 100 pages. The 
paper cover will cost 1d. in addition to the 
total number of units, the cloth binding will 
be 5d. additional, and the leather binding 10d. 
additional. 


The books will be printed in a broad-faced 
legible type on an antique white wove paper, 
thin in texture, but strong. In size the books 
will be 4} by 63 inches. They may be had in 
three attractive bindings—stout paper, cloth, 
and leather. Considering 250 pages as the equip- 
ment of an average volume, it will sell at 6d. 
net in paper, 1od. net in cloth, and 1s. 3d. net 
in leather. A cheerful crimson is to be the 
uniform colour of the three bindings. 


TRUSTWORTHY TEXTS CAREFULLY EDITED TO KNOW MORE OF IT 


Ask your bookseller or newsagent to supply you with one 
or two of the volumes in the ** Unit Library.” Or send your 
request direct to the publisher, mentioning the SATURDAY 
REVIEW and enclosing Is. for a complete prospectus of this 
new publishing idea and TWO SPECIMEN VOLUMES in paper 
and cloth bindings. A prospectus will be sent free on 
receipt of a post-card request if the SATURDAY REVIEW 
is named therein. The first 12 books to appear are : 


1. Thackeray’s Esmond, 6..Doran’s Monarchs Re- 
2. Diekens’ Christmas tired from Business. 


The volumes will be unabridged, printed 
from the best editions, shorn of any editorial 
“‘ appreciation ” but furnished with such assist- 


ance as may enable the man in the street to 
understand the nature of the work and its place 


in the world’s literature. Such assistance will 
take the form simply of tables of dates, biblio- 
graphical, biographical, and other encyclopedic 
memoranda. 


ooks. 7. 
3. Darwin’s Voyage of a 8. 
Naturalist. 
erica. 
5. Emerson’s 11. 
Traits. 12, 
Address : Unit Library, 10 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
READY NEXT WEEK. Price 7s. 6d. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Being Reminiscences of an English Official. 
By DAVID MACKAY WILSON. 


READY SHORTLY. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Social England. 


Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN. M.A. With 
about 2,500 Pictures and numerous Coloured ’Piates, Reproduced from Authen- 
tic Sources. Vol. 1., containing about 800 pages, gilt top, 12s. net. 


London Afternoons: 
Chapters on the Social Life, Architecture. pn Records of the Great City and 
its Neighbourhood. Py the Rev. W. J. L OFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 60 
Full-page Illustrations. 6d. net. 


The Earth’s Beginning. 


By Sir ROBERT nigeedgr + BALL, LL.D., &c. With 4 Coloured Plates 


and other Illustrations, 7s 


Chinese Porcelain. 
By the late COSMO MONKHOUSE, with a preface and notes by Dr. S. W. 
BUSHELL, C.M. G., Author of **Ceramic Uriental Art.” Profusely [lus- 
trated, and co taining 24 Plates in Colours, 30s. net. This edition will be 
limited to 1,000 copies 


British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. Paper covers, ss. net; handsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Masque of Days: From the last Essays 
of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. With 


Forty Full-page Designsin Colour, 6s. 


Strange Adventures in Dicky-Bird Land. 


Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and Overheard by 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. lllustrated from Photos by C. KEARTON. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 


Marine Painting in Water-colour. by 
W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, ss. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT, 


and other Addresses and Essays. Second Edition (Revised). By Kart 
Pearson, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
“ It is an able volume to be studied by all who would know the modern apolo- 
getics of t."—The Academy. 


HUMAN NATURE AND MORALS. 


According to Auguste Comte. With Notes illustrative of the Principles of 
Positivism. By, Joun Incram, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 
38. 6d. net. 
“* Interesting as a supplement to its writer's book on religion, and should prove 
especially welcome to students of philosophy unable to read Comte in his own 
Scotsman. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY 


oF ATICS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By 
J. Doses, M.A. With 191 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

“It is an able and clearly written exposition of both the geometrical and the 
analytical methods, rich in instructive examples, and helped out by a large number 
of illustrative diagrams. It forms an admirable introduction to its subject, and 
would, indeed, be tound useful by many advanced students. ”"—Scotsman. 


DR. ‘JOHN: BROWN AND ‘HIS 


SISTERS. Pocket Edition. By E. T. McLaren. With Introductory Note 
by A. Crum-Brown, M.D., D.Sc. Uniform in style, price, and binding with 
Dr. John Brown's Hore: Subsecive.’ Cloth, price 2s. net; limp leather, 
price os. 6d. net ; stiff leather, gilt edges, price 3s. net. 
** This is an exquisite little book—a masterpiece in its kind—so good that praise is 
apt to look like impertinence."—7he British Weekly. 


LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH 


IN THE METRE OF OMAR KHAYAM. By W.H. Mattock. Cheap 
kdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. €d. net. 
“They have a fine movement, and are full of haunting phrases and stanzas. 
Indeed, Mr. Mallock’s are the best verses we } me met with in a magazine—nay in 
a new book of verse —for a long time.” The Academy. 


SUNSHINE AND SURF. A ‘¥eur’s 


WANDERINGS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Dovctras B. Hatt and 
Lorpv Atsert Ossorne. With Map and 36 Full-page Lilustrations from 
Piotographs. Post 8vo. cloth, price ras. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 

Newman’s Lives of the English Saints (Vols. IV., V., and VI.). 
Freemantle. 6s. net each. 

The Christian Ministry (By the late J. B. Lightfoot); Johannine 
Problems and Modern Needs (II. T. Purchas). Macmillan. 3s. net. 
each. 

Thy Heart’s Desire : a Book of Family Prayers. R. T.S. 6s. 

Monsieur Vincent (James Adderley) ; Hugh of Lincoln (Charles L. 
Marson). Arnold. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Man Christ Jesus: a Life of Christ (W. J. Dawson). Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. 

The Life and Work of the Redeemer. Cassell. 6s. 

Immortality and Other Sermons (Rev. Alfred William Momerie). 
Blackwood. 55. 

TRAVEL. 

The Sherbro and its Hinterland (T. J. Alldridge). Macmillan. 155. 
net. 

The Log of an Island Wanderer (Edwin Pallander). Pearson. 6s. 

A Ribbon of Iron (Annette M. B. Meakin). Constable. 6s. 

Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and Rifle (Percy W. Church). 
Rivingtons. 10s. net. 


VERSE. 

Pro Patria et Regina (Collected and Edited by Professor Knight). 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 3s. 6d. net. 

Nell: a Tale of the Thames (Heather Bigg. New Edition). Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 

Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience (Wm. Blake). Brimley 
Johnson. 3s. net. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan (2 vols.). Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 

The Art of Folly (Sheridan Ford). Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Reformer of Geneva: an Historical Drama (Charles Woodruff 
Shields). Putnams. 6s. 

Poems (Arthur Munby). Kegan Paul. 5s. 

To the Women of England, and Other Poems (George Barlow). 
Glaisher. §s. net. 

Folia Dispersa (C. M. Masterman). Howard Wilford Bell. 

Carmen Saeculare (St. A. E. of M. and S.). Kegan Paul. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

‘*Edinburgh Waverley,” The (Vols. XII. and XIII.). Edinburgh : 
Jack. 

George Washington and Other American Addresses (Frederic 
Harrison). Macmillan. 7s. 6¢. net. 

Highland Superstitions (Rev. Alexander Macgregor). Stirling : 
Eneas Mackay. 2s. net. 

Middle Temple Reader, The (E. 
Is. 6d. net. 

*“* Novels, The, of W. Harrison Ainsworth” :—Windsor Castle 
(2 vols. Windsor Edition). Gibbings. 5s. net. 

Primer of Political Economy, A (S. T. Wood). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 2s. 6d. 

Public Health and Housing (John F. J. Sykes). King. 55. net. - 

**Scott Library, The” :—On Liberty (John Stuart Mill) ; The Dis- 
course on Method and Metaphysical Meditations of René Descarteg 
(Translated by Gertrude B. Rawlings). Scott. Is. 6d. each. 

Works of the Brontés, The (Temple Edition. 12 vols.). Dent. 155. 

Zincali, The (George Borrow). John Lane, 2s. net. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
ROSTAND. By | A IN BEING. [By the Rev, 
AMES. 


G. D. Laruam. 
SHEPHERD’S SONG. By the late an TALE OF THE GREAT 
Miss Monica Pevertt TURNBULL. MUTINY.—XI. DELHI: THE 
A LESSON IN MANNERS. by LEAP ON THE C.TY. By the 
Haro_p Wuire. Rev. W. H. Fircuetrr, LL.D. 
BECKY. By Etranor G. HaypEN. 
Sir RowLanp BLennernassett, PROVINCIAL LETTERS. VI. 


Speight). Horace Marshall. 


Bart. MEDITATION AMONG THE 
MUSIC IN FICTION. By C. W. TOMBS. By Urpanus SyLvan. 
JAMEs. COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 31-33, 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. x. By STan.ey J. WeYMAN. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co. » 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A Book for ali Shakespeare Students. 


NOW READY. In one volume, demy 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN 
BACONIAN LIGHT. 
By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 


NOW READY. 
ROUND THE ZODIAC; 
Or, A Year of Sonnets. 
By E. DERRY. 
428 Pages, Limp Vellum, Is. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., an¢ 
ARLISS ANDREW S, 31 Museum Street, Bioomsbury, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
KIM. 


NEW BOOK 
Now Ready. With Portraits. Svo. 15s. net. 


Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIPLinc. 
LETTERS OF 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


WORKS BY J. R. GREEN. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
New Edition. In 3 vols. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kare 
Norcate. With 1,400 Lllustrations. Super royal 8vo. half-leather binding, 
40S. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 8 vols. 


globe Svo. 5s. each. (Eversley Series. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. In 2 vols. globe 8vo, 


5s. each. [Z£versley Series. 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. In 2 vols. globe 8vo. 


5s. each, [Eversley Series. 


STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. [L£versley Series, 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
GEORGE WASHINCTON, and other American 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE SHERBRO AND ITS HINTERLAND. 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 
West Coast of Africa. 
With numerous Illustrations and 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With 51 Maps and Plans based upon the latest information. 
Globe 8vo. thin paper, 10s. net. 


8vo. 15s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations, S8vo. IOs. net. 


Glasgow Herald.— Brimful of the charm of a lovely land and an interesting 
people.. eae, The illustrations are both numerous and superb. 


Now ts the time to Subscribe. New Vols. commence with 
the November .Nos. 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE. 


Price ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 


UM 


er es PUCK. By the Author 


he Enchanter.” Chapters 

-XXVI. 

FRANCESCO CRISPI. By G. M. 
FIaAMINGo. 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM by 
Rosert Bur | 

DICKENS AND MODERN 
HUMOUR. 

om (THE MAN AND THE 


BOOK). By Martin Harpiz. 


THE LAND OF THE POPPY. By 
G. A. Levert-Yeats. IV.: Its 
River Life. 

THE NEW ART. Bv Lewis F. Day. 

DINNERS AND DINERS. 

OVER THE SLEEPING CITY. By 
the Rev. J M. Bacon. 

= By W.G. Hurcui- 


THE MYSTERY OF COLLABORA- 
TION 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. 


Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
By Joun D. Lona, Secretary of the Navy. 


TWO LITTLE TALES. 


THompson. 


3y Mark Twain. 
THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE REINDEER. By 


Ernest SETON- 


The Third Instalment & a New Story z RET HARTE entitled 
RENT'’S TRL 
And numerous aia Stories and yt of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 


TOMMY REMINGTON’S BATTLE. 


By B. E. Stevenson. 


THE NEW BOY: A FOOT-BALL EPISODE. Story. 
By Hopson. 


(QUEER ERRORS OF THE EYE. 


THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. 


A Long Story complete in this number. 
3y S. V. R. 


By Joun Bennett. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE : 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“Mr. Rider Haggard cannot be dull, and his account of this journey is almost as 
engrossing as one of his own novels. Adventures, at all events incidents, amusing 
enough under his treatment, come to him freely. About them all he writes in a 
spirit of high good humour which is infectious...... The book is freely illustrated, and 
it should enjoy the attention of all who like the literature of travel or are interested 
in the Palestine of to-day.”—} “orkshire Post. 


8vo. gs. 6d. net. 


DREAMS and THEIR MEANINGS. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With many Accounts of Experiences sent by Correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from the Journals of the Psychical 
Research Society on and Dreams. 


Crown &vo. gs. 6d. net. 


THE 
GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With a Preface by W. H. Hupson, Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c, 


** We have a wealth of common sense, simply told descriptions of rude, unspoiled 
nature in waste and desert places. In short, it is a book of real value to the 
naturalist and sportsman. 


With Portrait and 21 iasteations, Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


THE WAR of the CIVILISATIONS: 


Being a Record of a “* Foreign Devil’s” Experiences with the 
Allies in China. 
By GEORGE LYNCH, 


Special Correspondent of the Sphere, &c. 


AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 1os, net, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. + 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other IIlustrations. 


With 26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to. £3 10s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
By PAUL KRISTELLER. 
English Edition by S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. 


“ Mantegna's genius was many-sided, and his life cast in a troublous period of 
Italian history. His biographer has read widely and seen much, and the book is a 
valuable contribution to the art literature of the period of which it treats.” 

Daily News. 


NEW 


With 11 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS, 


and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE. 

ConTENTs.—Madame du Deffand—Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—Madame 
Geoffrin—Madame dEpinay-Madame Necker—Madame de Staél— Madame 
Récamier—Tronchin : a Great Doctor—The Mother of Napoleon— Madame de 
Sévigné— Madame Vigée le Brun. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: 


Studies in Early Church History, with reference to Present Problems. 


By the Right Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Lord d Bishop of of Salisbury. 


Crown vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


INTUITIVE SUGGESTION : 


A New Theory of the Evolution of Mind. 


By J. W. THOMAS, 
Author of “Spiritual Law in the Natural W World,” &c. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CAMP, ST. HELENA, 1900 1901. FRIENDS. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S 
A. L. Pacer. 


By E. H. Laycor. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By ANvREW Lana. 


No, 229, NOVEMBER, 1901. 8vo. price 6d. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: A Story ; TOO LATE. By the Rev. Georce 
of Waddy. By Epwarp Dyson. |  Birp. 
Chaps. XVII.-X | 
COMMANDANI PRISONERS | SUMNER. 
OF WAR AT DEADWOOD | 


By Lieut.-Colonel 
(Concluded.) 

A_ PRIVILEGED COMMUNICA. 
TION. By Ava Situ. | 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay 
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Che Irving Shakespeare. 
* Shakespeare of the Isles, 


Shakespeare of England, whom the world has known 
As thine and ours and Glory’s in the zone 
Of all the seas and all the lands of earth.” 
Eric Mackay to ‘ Mary Arden.” 


Shakespeare has had many interpreters, both literary and _ theatrical. 
The greatest of his interpreters in modern times is Sir Henry Irving; what 
Sir Henry has done for Shakespeare on the stage, the whole world knows; 
it will come as a surprise to the majority to learn that he is also responsible 
for one of the handsomest, most authoritative, and most complete editions 
of Shakespeare ever offered to the public. 


Che Irving Shakespeare 


is a title as double-barrelled in its significance as Boswell’s Johnson or 
Lockhart’s Scott. It is a unique combination. 

In producing this handsome Edition, Sir Henry Irving was fortunate in 
his collaborateurs. He was assisted by the late Frank Marshall and Prof. 
Edward Dowden, and whilst Sir Henry himself supplies full notes and 
directions for stage purposes, they supply notes of a literary and critical 
character. 

Prof. Edward Dowden introduces the work with a charming and ex- 
haustive biography of Shakespeare, which in itself makes the edition a 
desirable possession. There are nearly 600 Illustrations in the volumes by 
Gordon Browne and others, together with a frontispiece of Shakespeare 
beautifully reproduced from the Chandos portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery. With the edition is presented a large photogravure plate of Edwin 
Long’s famous picture of ‘‘ Henry Irving as Hamlet.’’ The price of the eight 
handsome volumes with the photogravure plate is Five Guineas. They are 
now offered for the first time on the instalment plan, and will be forwarded 
immediately on receipt of a preliminary payment of 6s. 

The work may be seen at the Office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or 
specimen pages will be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of “THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE” (with portrait of Sir Henry Irving as 
amlet), on account of which I enclose initial payment of 6s., and agree to pay 9s. per month for eleven months. I undertake not to part 
ith the work until the payments are complete. 


so 


{ 
| 
4 
ij 
s @ 
Signature 
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CREDIT ASSURANCE AND GUARANTEE. 


eggs aig ad HE fourth annual general meeting of the ‘Credit 


4 e and G Corporation, Ltd., was held on Thursday at the 
, Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. E. J. Smith (the Chairman of the company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Harold Skeats) read the notice calling the meeting and the 


Journal of the Rouse fold. auditors’ certificate. 
3 " . The Chairman said that next to the danger of prophesying was the danger of 
Published Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. referring to previous prophecies. Two things were said at the last meeting which 
oe a 8 it might perhaps be well to remember. One was that in the opinion of the Board, 


although apparently 4 the com been there was no 
necessity for anyone to despair. It was said that they appeared to be turning the 
Of all Newsagents, 2d. corner, and the shareholders were asked to give the Board their confidence, to 
consent to writing off their losses and to supply further capital with which to con- 
duct the business of thecompany. The shareholders responded to the appeal with 
almost absolute unanimity, and he might now ask them if they were not justified in 


the confidence they had reposed in their Board. The company had turned the corner 
or Nl In and 1t would have been very pleasurable for the directors to have been able to say 
9 that they were for the first time going to pay a dividend. He supposed that none of 
them were so optimistic as to expect that, but it was something to come with a small 


balance to the credit instead o? a large debit balance, and thus to show that they 
were on the right road. Referring to the new manager he said they 


had changed their managers until he believed they had now a thoroughly 
good man. Mr. Mackenzie was an exceedingly cautious man, but he 
9 did not mind caution so long as it produced an increase of premium 


and of safe business, lowering the rate of claims and decreasing the 
expenses. The report stated that the Board wished to redeem the promise 


° made last year, of calling the shareholders together to consider the writing down 
of the capital, the splitting up of the shares and the changing of the company's 
name. At present the name was not quite suitable, as they had given up credit 

One or two shareholders had written to him asking why the Board had 


insurance. ) 
not redeemed their promise during the past twelve months, but he thought that the 


By the Amateur. answer would have been apparent. When it was decided to make a call it was 
necessary that they should know the real value of the share list, and that the calls 

should be paid before were had been 
to, and they had come to the conclusion that the share list was as good as that of any 
1 70 STRAND, LON DO N, W.C. company of asimilar character. They had paid off the loss of £20,000, and had enough 
cash to meet all requirements and to give confidence to everyone who was desirous of 

doing business with them. The Board had not forgotten what the shareholders 
asked them to do in adopting their report, and intended to call them together very 


MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY shortly. The accounts showed a profit of between £500 and £600. It would be 


also seen that they had written off depreciation, as in the past, from everything 
READJUSTM ENT. which required it. There was one item which would not occur again, and that was 
———_— the compensation to the retiring director, amounting to £1,125. This was an item 

TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE MEXICAN which would not occur again, but it was perfectly clear that the money had been 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY earned, or they could not have paid this. The profits this year were, therefore, con- 

5 . siderably more than £500 ; in fact, they were really nearer £2,009 than £500. Their 


AS already announced, a Plan for the Readjustment position was a very different one ; the premium income had just been doubled, the per- 


of the Finances of the Mexican National Railroad Company has been pre- centage of claims had been considerably reduced, and the expenses were not much 
more than half what they were last year. They had thus every ground for supposing 


pared, and the undersigned have wndertaken to act as Readjustment Managers to ere ¢ Mn 1 
carry out the Plan, which affects all the securities of the Company. they had now reached a position which would in the end make the corporation 
Participation under the Plan of Readjustment in any respect whatsoever is thoroughly safe and remunerative to all concerned. He asked them, therefore, to 

i adopt the report and balance-sheet, because their own judgment would recommend 


dependent upon the deposit of securities on or before November 13, 1901, with i “ n : 
Speyer & Co., the Depositary under the Plan, at their office 30 Broad Street, New the resolution, and he would like to add his own personal belief that the corporation 
York, or at the offices of Speyer Brothers, London, or of Teixeira de Mattos had not only turned the corner, but was now on the high road to success. The 
Brothers, Amsterdam, acting as Agents for the said Depositary. Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment and any further information Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson, M.P., seconded the motion, and said it was a grea? 
desired may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned or their Amsterdam | relief to the Board that they were able to present such a report. There was no 
Agent. doubt that they were now inthe greatly improved position of having a,better class 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London. of insurance business and smaller expenses, and he believed generally the corpora- 
SPEYER & CO., New York. tion was on the way to be a sound and successful undertaking. i 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. The resolution was put and carried unanimously, and after some further dis- 
London and New York, October 22, tgo1. cussion a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
A PROSPECTUS WILL BE ISSUED ON MONDAY 


RAPHAEL TUCK SONS, 


LIMITED. 


Fine Art and Book Publishers. 


(ABouT TO BE INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS,- 1862 TO 1900.) 


The Prospectus will state, amongst other things, a6 follows :— . 


The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will be Opened on Monday, the 28th day of October, 1901, and will Close 
on or before Wednesday, the 30th day of October, 1901, for Town and Country. 


Directors. Solicitors. 
. ADOLPIT TUCK (Chairman and Managing Director), 29 Park BENTWICH, WATKIN-WILLIAMS & GRAY, Corporation 
Crescent, Portland Place, London, W. Chambers, Guildhall Yard, London, E.C. 
* GUSTAVE TUCK (Vice-Chairman), 33 Upper Hamilton T | 
London, ), 33 Upper Hamilton Terrace, 
* HERMAN TUCK, 90 Highbury New Park, London, N. PANMURE GORDON, HILL & CO., Hatton Court, Threadneedle 
A. CONAN DOYLE, M.D., Undershaw, Iindhead, Haslemere. Street, London, E.C. 
ALFRED PARSONS, A.R.A., 54 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, | DANIEL CASTELLO & SONS, 38 Throgmorton Street, 
London, W. London, E.C. 
* And of Raphael House, Moorfields, City, London. Auditors. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP & CLARKE, 41 Coleman 
Bankers. Street, London, E.C., Chartered Accountants. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 
LIMITED, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C., and all its Secretary and Office. 
Branches in Town and Country. J. W. BRETHERTON, Raphael House, Moorfields, London, E.C- 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from the Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, or Auditors, 
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THE VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LTD. 


CAPITAL . 


DIRECTORS. 
F. A. GILLAM, Chairman. 
GEORGE ALBU. | P. G. HAMILTON-CARVILL, M.P. | JOHN SEEAR. 
L. B. BURNS. || HENRY PASTEUR. | 
MANAGING DIRECTOR.—GEO. ALBU. 
SECRETARY.—STUART JAMES HOGG. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS AND CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


AUDITORS. A 
Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS AND CO., 4 Lothbury, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE.—:8 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
GENERAL MANAGER IN SOUTH AFRICA.—F. M. KRAUSE. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED, Norwich Union 
Buildings, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT to be submitted at the sixth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing to be held at Winchester House, London, E.C., on Wednesday, October 30, 
1901, at 2.30 P.M., with the balance-sheet and profit and loss account for the two 
years ending June 30, 1991, and reports by the Managing Director, Local Com- 
mittee and General Manager. P 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting their Report with the Statement of 

Accounts and Balance-sheet covering the period from July 1, 1899, to June 30, 


190". 

The Capital of the Company remains the same as at the date of the last annual 

report —viz., £400 090, in 400,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid. 
he operations for the two years ending June 39, 1901, which were confined to 
the three months of July, August and September, 1899, resulted in a net loss of 

16.:97 2s. rod. This includes an amount of £7,897 19s. od. transferred from 
Profit and Loss Account to meet depreciation, and after deducting this sum there will 
remain at credit of Profit and Loss Account £36,728 2s. 7d. - 4 

The outstanding calls at date of last report having been paid, the premium 
realised, amounting to £8,046 1os., has been credited to General Reserve Account, 
against which account has been charged the sum of £48,551 17s. 6d., for the usual 
depreciation, as shown in the balance-sheet. The amount of depreciation exceed- 
ing the amount at credit of General Reserve by a sun of 47,397, ros. gd. has been 
transferred from Profit and Loss Account to make good the deficiency. 

The tonnage of payable ore reserves in sight amounted at the end of September, 
1902, to 193,247 tous, which will be available for crushing so soon as work is 
resumed. 

The condition of the mine up to October, 1900, is fully dealt with in the re- 
ports from the Managing Director, the Local Committee and the General 
Manager. Since then damage to the extent of £46,00 has been done by the 
Boers to the mine equipment, of which notice of claim has been sent in to 
His Majesty's Government ; of this Shareholders have alr-ady been advised. The 
following extracts, however, from a letter from Mr. E. Wenz, dated January 31, 
1900, will more particularly inform Shareholders of the extent and nature of the 
damage done : 

‘**Tam sorry having to report that the Boers succeeded again in raiding our 
district on January 29. This time they came with the sole purpose of burning down 


everything in the district. 
BALANCE SHEET, 


To Capital Authorised—- £ «6 664 
470,099 Shares of £1 each .. ee ee ee 400,000 © Oo 
Capital Issued 


400,002 Shares of £1 each, fully paid .. oe 
Creditors 
South Africa— 


Sundry Creditors.. oe ee 13,162 18 4 
Kaffir Wages ee oe 33 13 2 
London 13,196 11 6 
Sundry Creditors... ee oe ee 4,086 i8 10 
Dividends unpaid oe ee oe 373 


Oceana Consolidated Company, Limited o- 13,250 0 0 

General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited 9,949 13 8 

Genera! Reserve Account — 7 23,199 13 8 
9 


Balance at Credit 30th June, 1899 én os 32,607 7 
Add Premium on Shares in arrear 
now paid ee £3,046 10 
Amount transferred from Profit and 
Loss Account .. ee os 7,897 19 9 
9 9 


48,551 17 6 
Deduct Amounts written off as per contra— 
Permanent Works—June 30, 
1900, 15% on £64,759 0 9: 
June 30, 1901, 15% on_ 
£55045 3 8 .. 417,979 12 7 
Buildings — June 30. 1999, 10% on 
24,700 0 g; Machineryand 
Plant, 10% on £115,312 10 6. 
June 30, 1901, 10% on 
479,411 6 3 
Cyanide Works—June 30, 1900, 
10» on £35,462 1 53; June 30, 
1gor, 10% on £31,015 17 4-- 6,737 15 9 
Reservoirs and Dams—June 30, 
1goo, 10% on 45,337 4 10; 
June 30, 1901, 10% on 


£71503 10 4 1,534 
42,234.17 5 

Furniture, South Africa— 

une 30, 1900, 10% on 

£001 7 7; June 30, 1901, 

10% on £811 4 10 oo se 171 5 3 
Live Stock and Harness— 

June 30, 1900, 10% on 

£499 12 c+ June 30, 1901, 

On £212 7 10.. oe 3 
Furniture, London—June 30, 

900, 10% on £392 7 3; 

June 30, 1g01, 10% on 

4353 2 7 ee 74 10 


317 
——48,551 17 6 


To Profit and Loss Account— 

Balance at credit 30th June, 1899 -- oe + 102,925 5 5 
Less— Loss for the two years ended June 30th, 

1g01.. ee ee es 16,197 2 10 

—— 86,728 2 7 


£527,246 13 10 


As at JUNE 30. 


£400,000. 

“WESTERN SECTION.—Engine-house and boiler-house of No. 1 Shaft, as 
well as one big dwelling-house, have heen burnt down. In the battery engine room 
three dynamite charges had been laid ; one at the engine driving electric plant, one 
at the condenser, and a third one at the compressor. The high-pressure cylinder 
and guide-piece of the first-named engine were seriously damaged, and so was the 
casting with the tubes of the condenser. The third charge in the compressor not 
going off, the Secretary and myself succeeded in dissuading the raiders from 
renewing the charge, which I afterwards was able to extract, and so saved the com- 

ressor. 
Pr At the eastern section the headgear at the Main Shaft No. 4, as well as the 
crusher station and the workshops, were burnt down to the ground. 

“*The estate battery had already been set on fire at five different places, and the 
front entrance was guarded by the armed raiders. With two of my men—at the 
risk of our lives—I entered the battery from the back, unobserved by the Boers, 
and we were lucky enough to put a few buckets of water on the fire. Whilst doing 
this the raiders were recalled, and thus the mill was saved. 

“The engine-house at No. 4 Shaft had been set on fire, too; but it was quenched 
by the Mine Captain and myself.” . 

The replacing of the plant thus damaged will necessarily entail some delay in the 
resumption of work ; but no time has been lost in placing orders for new machinery, 
which is now in course of manufacture At the same time advantage Las been 
taken of the opportunity thus afforded to make sundry important improvements in 
the equipment, whereby more economical working will be secured. 

The operations at the mine during the period July 1, 1900, to June 30, rgor, have 
been confined to pumping and generally to repairing the damage done by the Boers. 
These operations have, however, been much restricted by the scarcity of labour and 
the difficulty of getting materials transported from the coast, and this difficulty is 
likely to continue so long as the military authorities monopolise the use of the 
railways. 

In order to provide funds both for the purchase of this machinery and plant and 
for the necessary adjustment of the C pital and Profit and Loss Accounts, it is 
proposed to take powers to increase the Capital of the Company to an amount not 
exceeding £500,000, the date and terms of issue to be determined by the Hoard. 

Mr. Wenz’s agreement as Manager expired in February, and, in accordance with 
its terms, he gave notice of his intention to resign. In June last Dr. Krause was 
appointed Manager, and took up his duties at the mine in July. 

The Directors consider that the thanks of the Shareholders are due to the Local 
Committee for their efforts in the Company's interests since the outbreak of war ; to 
Mr. Seimert, the Mine Secretary, who has remained at his post at the mine during 
the whole period of hostilities, and to Mr. Wenz for his successful efforts in saving 
the battery and other plant from destructioa, at the risk of his life. These services 
the Board propose to substantially recognise in due course. 

During the year 190) the agreement with the: Managing Director expired, and the 
Directors, acting, as they believe, in the best interests of the Shareholders, arranged 
with Mr. George Albu to renew it for a further period of two years, which will 
expire in February next. 

Under the terms of the Articles of Association Mr. F. A. Gillam retires, but is 
— for re-election. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., the Auditors appointed by you, retire in 
accordance with Clause 148 of the Articles of Association, but, being eligible, offer 


themselves for re-election. 
FRANK ANDREW GILLAM, Chairman. 
October 21, 1g01. STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 


30th JUNE, 1901. 


By Cost of Property «e 

», Other Expenaiture in South Africa to date, in 

addition to the cost of the acquisition of the above 
(Less amounts written off to Juae 3<th, 1399): — 


d 


228,757 18 2 


On Permarent Works + 64,759 0 9 
Buildings .. oe ee 24,700 0 g 
Machineryand Plant .. ee ee 115,312 10 6 
Cyanide Works .. os + 35,462 5 
Reservoirs and Dams .. oe ee 4 10 


Deduct Estimated cost to replace Buildings, 

Machinery and Plant destroyed by Boer Com- 
mandoes, held up in suspense as below +» 46,029 0 0 
201,970 18 3 

Less Amount written off to General Reserve 
Account for the two years, as percomtra .. 48,234.17 


153,735 © 10 


Furniture at Mine ae os 901 7 7 
Live Stock, Harness, &c. 262 7 0 
Furniture—London oe 7 3 


Less Amount written off to General Reserve 


Account for the two years as per contra ee 317 of 
1,239 I 
New Works ee ee ee ee oe oe 995 19 4 
Mine Development ee oe 80,429 7 
Less Revemption .. ee ee 10,608 o 
69,82r 7 11 
Stores in Hand (Book Value) .. Po oe +. 7,198 12 9 
Stores in Transit .. ee ee 2,030 0 
Ore Reserves —in Bins ( Book Value) oe «s 504 4 0 
Government of S.A.R., Commandeered Goods .. 3,302 0 O 
3,806 4 0 
Claim for estimated cost to replace Buildings, 
Machinery and Plant destroyed as above ee 46,600 0 o 
btors — 
South Africa .. ve ee ee oe ee 450 3 4 
ndon oa ee oe ee 15515 6 
605 18 10 
Gold in Hand and in Transit since realised +6 11,429 14 3 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand 
South Africa — 
Natal Bank ee ee ee 218 5 
Atthe Mine... ee 188 § 9 
London — 
At Bank .. ee ee oe oe oe 824 19 2 
Inhand ., ee oe oe oe oe g12 


£527,246 13 10 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with. We report that we have 
examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers in London, in which are incorporated the Returns from South Africa. Subject to the stores in hand and 
Ore Reserves in Bins being of the values stated, and the realisation of the claim for £6 foo in respect of damage done to Buildings, Machinery and Plant, the Balance 


Sheet in our opinion is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 


4 Lorueury, Lonvon, E.C., October 21st, r90r. 
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mpany’s affairs at 30th June, 1901, as shown by the books of the Company. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., ) — 
Chartered Accountants, j Auditors. 


4 
| 
248,57 
| 
382,493 19 0 
| 
z asst I 10 
4 | | 
| 
| 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1901. 


To Charges per South African Accounts— £ e&-~ nae 
Working Costs: £ By Gold Accounts .. oe ee 68,851 9 5 
Mining oe ee ee ee ee ee 20,623 2 3 Cyanide Gold .. oe oe ee oe 26,683 2 2 
Milling oe ee oe es 9,056 6 95,534 18 7 
Maintenance .. oe oe 25,212 0 4 Rents—South Africa .. 728 17 5 
Cyaniding .. “ oe oo 6.5378 Sundry Receipts ee 2514 0 
General Charges (Mine) ee oe ee 6,607 11 4 Plantation Sales ee 73218 9 
Prospecting .. 2r14 7 Registration of Boys .. 71 0 
Native Passes .. 518 10 6 
General Charges— Interest on Deposits, .. oe ee 526 13 10 
Bank Charges oe oe oe 924 12 11 Transfer Fees .. 359 4 6 
Salaries 885 39-7 Balance carried to Balance-sheet os oe e+ 16,197 210 
Insurance oe ee oe 2,089 6 
General Charges, &e. oe ee 435 19 6 
Native Labour Supply .. ee ee oe 4co 19 0 
Licenses os oe oe oe oe ee «4624 12 0 
Legal Charges aw oe oe ee oe 398 17 6 
Consulting Engineer's Fees ee ee 250 0 
Plantation .. ee oe +e oe 878 410 
Local Committee Fees oo ee oe oe 316 13 4 
Managing Director's Fees .. ee ee +. «62,2909 0 O 
Audit Fees... ee oe oe oe os 182 10 
Surveys oe eo oo oe ee 193 12 0 
Boiler Inspection .. on oe ee oe 60 9 
Special Police oe oo oe oe oe 660 0 o 
Mine Guard .. +s ee oe 797 6 
Bad Debts... oe 29 0 3 
———_ 19,716 19 6 
General Charges in London— 
Directors’ Remuneration .. oe oe ee 12,308 6 8 
Legal and Notarial Charges o ea oe 284 4 8 
Income-tax  .. oe ee ee <6 eo 692,98 3 
Audit Fees .. os ee 168 0 o 
Insurance oe ee 
Rent and Light o oe oe ee oe 834 5 0 
Agency Charges oe oe 200 0 
General Charges (including Printing and 
Stationery, Cablegrams, Bank oa 
Postage, &c.) .«. oe 1,469 8 
8,953 16 
Interest on Loans, &c. oe ee oe 987 15 
Amount Transferred to General to meet 
Depreciation .. ee 7,297 10 9 
£115,063 1 10 £115,063 1 10 


FRANK ANDREW GILLAM, Chairman. 
STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary, 


FORTY-THIRD REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Tuesday, 10th September, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 18,000,000 | RESERVE FUND....Yen 8,510,000 
DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Eso. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. RIYEMON KIMURA, Eso. 
ROKURO HARA, Esa. IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Eso. 

PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. VICE-PRESIDENT—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esa. 

BRANCH OFFICES,—Kobe, Tokio, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Tientsin, Newchwang, New York, San Francisco, Hawali, 
Bombay, London, Lyons. 

HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 
‘ending June 30th, «gor. 

The gross profits of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 404,338.°° brought forward from last accounts, amount to Yen 6,423,931.°", of which 
Ven 4,526,850.'"* have been deducted for current expenses, interests, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 1,897,081.° 

Directors now propose that Yen 200,000."”° be added to "the reserve fund, raising it to Yen 8, $10,000." From the remainder the Directors recommend a 

dividend at the rate of thirteen per cent. per annum, which will absorb Yen 780,00>.° on old shares and Yen 390,000.° on new shares, making a total of Yen 1,170,000," 

The balance, Yen 527,081.***, will be carried {grward to the credit of next account. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, September, 1gor. 


3oth June, rgor. 
SHEET. Assets. 
Capital paid Cash Account— 


Reserve Fund 8,310,000,°°° In Hand ..... 

Reserve for Doubtful Debts . 328,190.°° | At Bankers’........ oe cove eee 10,907,489.7”° 

Reserve for New Building... 214,890.° | Investments in Public Securities . ae ee 24,286, 474.*"° 

Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c 45,030,082,""* Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, 35,076,045.°"° 

Bills Payable, Bills Rediscoumted, ‘Acceptances, and other ‘Sums due | Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ecco 791504,428.°°* 
by the Bank 00-9060 76,711,597.% | Bullion and Foreign Money ovece 88,570.°%° 

Dividends 4,482.°% | Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &e. 639,316.°° 


Amount brought forward from last ‘Account... | 
Net Proiit for the past Half-year .......ccccccccscccccsececcceess 1,492,742. | 


| 
Ven 150,502,324." | Yen 150,502,324.7** 


PROFIT aa LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. onl 850.'** | By Balance brought forward 31st December, 
"To Reserve Fund 200,000,.°° | By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year be June, 1901 6,019, 592.""” 
To Dividend— 
Yen 6. per Share for 120,000 Old Shares = Yen 780,c00,.% .... 
and 1,170,000.°° 


Yen 3." per Share for 120,000 New Shares= Yen 390,000." ana 
“To Balance carried forward to next 


Yen 6,423,931." Yen 6,423,931." 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to be 


Dot We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of s, Advances, &c., and find Ley ao to be in accordance with 
and Accounts of the Bank. Loan: ; 
WATANABE, } AupiTors. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


To be completed in eight super-royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black and White Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net 
per volume, or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net per volume. 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY is the history of mankind in the aggregate. To attempt such a history was never possible in the past ; and all history that has as yet been 
written has of necessity been the story ofa nation, or, at best, of a group of nations. 
There has been a tendency among all nations, from time immemorial, to consider as the entire world that portion of the earth which is bounded by their individual 


intellectual horizon. 

The nineteenth century put the whole globe into man's hands. There is practically no unknown land left; and Western Europe embraces mankind with a net of 
civilisation which leaves no outer world. Before our century the known world had limited boundaries ; to-day the w orld has none. 

The application of steam as a motive power, and of electricity as a means of communicating thought, have been by far the greatest factors in the long process of reducing 
the dimensions of the world which dates back as far as the domestication of beasts of burden and the invention of sails. 

The diffusion of a few forms of speech has also played a great part in the unification of civilised mankind. Greek was spoken over the eastern half of the Roman world 
in the second century A.p.. Latin was similarly spoken over the western half. To-day English, German, and Spanish are pre-eminently the three leading commercial lan- 
guages. They gain ground on the rest, and it is English that gains ground most swiftly. 

The unification of mankind, the complete knowledge of the world —its contraction through the ewiftness of inter-communication and locomotion —these have to-day for 
the first time made the idea of a real and true history of the worid practical. THE WORLD’S HISTORY presents the story of man and his earth, not as it appeared to 
the Pagan or the Christian, to the highly civilised Greek or the savage outer barbarian, to the monk who wrote history or the Chinese chronicler, but as it was at the time 
when man first left a record of himself that has lasted down through every change ar ad evolution till to-day, when for the first time he really is Master of the World. The 
study of THE WORLD'S HISTORY is not only an educational tactor, but also an exercise in speculative thought, such as no other study affords. That it is, in addition, 
of engrossing, of all-absorbing, of incomparable interest must be apparent to every thinking person. 

Volume I.—PRE-HISTORY. AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC er is og Ay ge J With many Plates and Maps, cloth, 15s. net ; half-morocco, 
edges, s. net. 
A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application, together with a Coloured Specimen Plate and Map. The first volume may be obtained on approval. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howes. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and many 


Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this work by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. net. Also 50 aaie on Japanese vellum, 42s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, 


and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. ros. net. [Second Impression. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. THE LAST OF THE MASAI. 
By R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAH: ~ 9 Author of ‘* Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &c. | By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British East Africa 
I vo s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘ Like everything that Mr. Graham writes, the story is | With 15s. net. 


pervaded by his peculiar charm, and, above all, by an abounding wit. 
The Daily News.—‘' At once humorous, fascinating, and pathetic. As capti- 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. vating and bright for the ordinary reader as it will undoubtealy be invaluable to 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. | Seepage” 
1. THE SPANISH PEOPLE: CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. 
Their payor ae oe A Study of Colonisation and its Problems. 
Editor of “The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” 1 vol. 6s. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. r vol. ros. net. af 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Combining great learning, practical experience of The Contemporary Review.—‘‘ A book on colonisation which may be commended 


affairs, and a popular style, he has given us a book which traces the evolution for intelligence and sanity. | Mr. Bigelow writes as one who has observed and 


of a highly composite people from the earliest times to the present day.” studied the problems of Empire.’ 
ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. HYPOLYMPIA: or the Gods in the Island. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. An Ironic Fantasy. By EDMUND GOSSE. 1 vol. ss. 
The Glode.—‘‘ Dr. Garnett shows himself well tafermed and always sensible in Lis *.* Although the Gods of Hellas are the characters in this work, the object of 
opinion. He is eminently fair and sympathetic, appreciative without gush, judicial their dialogue is not to illustrate ancient manners, but to offer some more or less. 
without unnecessary censure. ironic observations on human life of to-day. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Femisias Taste and Esthetics from the Revolution to the 
of the Century. By Octave Uzanne. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois Courboiny New and Cheaper 
ition. 1 vol. 15s. net. 


FAIRY TALES. | THE SOUL OF A CAT. 
From the Swedish of Baron G. DJURKLOU. | By MARGARET BENSON. 
By H. L. BRAEKSTAD. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and With Photographs and Illustrations by Madame Henrietta Bonner. 
Eric Werenskiold. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. Newly Translated by Constance Garnett. 
ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits, 2 vols. 15s. 


The Morning Post.—‘ Mrs. Garnett’s skill and conscientiousness are as remarkable as ever, and the work gains by being not the translation of a cnnatation, but a 
version made by someone who was able to understand all the shades of meaning of the author.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. By GILBERT PARKER. 


LITERATURE.—* Mr. Gilbert Parker has presented us with many pictures of the life of French Canada, painting into them with 
masterly touch its old-world gracc, its gaiety, its pathos, its simplicity, its devotion to sentiment, its heroisms, little and great; but he 
has given us nothing better than those contained in *THE RIGHT OF WAY.’ The book sweeps on to its inevitable end. The central 
figure is the figure dear to romance—and dear to us all in its appeal to the heart and the imagination.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. By HALL CAINE. 


One hundred and ninety thousand copies sold in Great | Britain and Ameriea up to the end of September. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Caste. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. | By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Nights’ Entertainment.” 
SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. THE GLOWWORM. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. | By MAY BATEMAN, Author of “ The Altar of Life.” 
GILUETTE’S MARRIAGE. } FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “‘ The Amazing Lady.” By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “The Last Sentence.” 
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